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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


sienna 


Private correspondence from China received by this 
mail mentions that a feeling of uneasiness existed 
amongst Englishmen and other foreigners in that country 
at the attitude lately assumed towards them, and the 
nations they represent, by the Chinese Government, or 


by the bellicose part of it, consisting of the powerful |. 


mandarins now in the ascendant at Pekin. A prominent 
member of the English‘community, writing from Shanghai 
under date March 18, refers to the reported beheading 
of Chung How (since contradicted), and speaks of the 
sense of insecurity, and the forebodings felt by foreigners 
owing to the threatened outbreak of war between China 
and Russia, and at the treatment of the Chinese Envoy 
on his return from Europe, and from the negotiations of 
the Kuldja Treaty at St. Petersburg. It was feared that 
the members of the party in power at Pekin were exerting 
themselves to excite the hatred felt by the Chinese, es- 
pecially by the governing classes, for all foreign intruders, 
which was always but thinly disguised. There were 
apprehensions that some sudden outburst of this long 
pent-up hatred of foreigners might at any time occur; 
and it was rumoured that the Chinese Government 
was about to forbid its subjects to trade with 
foreigners, whose .expulsion had been once more 
determined on. But more ominously, the writer adds 
that British subjects had been quietly informed they 
should be on their guard against’ treachery or outrage, 
and prepared for action in case of emergency. This in- 
timation, though given unofficially, was known to be 
inspired by those who have charge of British interests in 
Pekin, who, of course, have unusual means of obtaining 
secret but accurate information. The threatened rupture 
of friendly relations with Russia by the Chinese, and 
their hostile action against Portugal by the blockade of 
Macao, recently reported by telegrams to the Lisbon 
Press, add force to the foregoing. Certain kinds of 
€vents recur in cycles, and we are probably approaching 
@ point in the relations of ‘this country with China 
when another collision will occur between our arms and 
the forces of that wonderful and bizarre empire—a 
Struggle which will be brought on, a8 the last was; by the 


ignorant conceit and arrogance of the Tartar rulers of 
that extraordinary people. 


We hear that Portugal is on the point of despatching 
a diplomatic agent to Russia for the purpose of arranging 
a common course of action in the event of sustained 
hostilities with China. sO EO9ND 


Count Loris Melikoff, according to a well-informed 
Berlin journal, is disappointing the hopes of his enemies, 
and encouraging those who expect from him some form 
of constitutional Government. Although nothing definite 
is known of the Commission over which he is to preside, 
the Count himself is stated tovbe exceedingly active. He 
is proceeding with a system of mildness towards the 
Nihilists, in which he is encouraged by the Czarewitch ; 
and it is confidently expected that he will end his 
Dictatorship by establishing a system of legal right in the 
place of irresponsible tyranny. Perhaps these hopes are 
ill-founded, or they are the result of the overflowing satis- 
faction with which the party of progress witnessed his acts 
of clemency. ‘They expected a reign of terror, but found 
one of comparative mildness and liberality ; and it is too 
probable that this has led the party to place their hopes 
higher than the ultimate intentions or powers of Count 
Melikoff warrant. 


As a matter of fact, the admiristration of Loris 
Melikoff has been remarkable for more political 
trials than that of the whole of the five preceding 
Governor-Generals, and it is equally a matter of | 
certainty that the exile stream to Siberia has not in 
the slightest diminished. Assassinations have taken 
place at Kieff and Odessa; arrests have been made 
at Moscow, Warsaw, and St. Petersburg ; proclamations 
have been published at Nijni Novgorod, announcing the 
intention of the Nihilists to burn down the great fair this 
summer ; and plots on a large scale have been discovered 
at the capital and at Kharkoff. As to the numerous 
reforms which were to have been inaugurated by the new 
Dict~’ ©. we ea* ot hear a word about them. Hints 
and allusions to them, once so plentiful in the Russian 
newspapers devoted to the Imperial régime, have altogether 
disappeared from print ; and the entire attention of Rus- 
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sian journalism seems to be absorbed in seartilons per- 


sO CkS;"and Seheries of térritorial aggression. 


wilfmot go so far, at present, as to assert that the Dictator-' 


ship of 1 Melikoff*is a failure, because we do not 
think that he has yet been sufficiently long on his trial ; 
but we do maintain that the “enlightened Armenian » 
has done nothing up to now to justify the praises so 
freely bestowed upon him by the English press six weeks 
ago, while his enactments contain nothing betokening the 
approach of a Liberal era. 


There can be hardly a doubt, we believe, that Russia 
is gradually drifting into a condition fraught with the 
gravest danger to the stability of the existing régéme. 
For several years past nothing has been done by the 
Government to ameliorate the internal condition of the 
country, and in the meanwhile a number of evils have 
cropped up, enhancing the peril already existing before 
them. We say nothing about Nihilism, which is a matter 
apart from what we are referring to now, nor yet about 
finance, since the views of every authority on that point 
are more or less conflicting, and need dealing with in an 
ampler form than is possible just at present. What we 
particularly draw attention to is the misery produced 
among the masses by the repeated failure of harvests, 
the ravages of the cattle plague, the rampant condition of 
many epidemic diseases, and the unsettled character of 
the land question, together with the evils inflicted by the 
corruption of Government officials, the dishonesty of 
municipal, local, and commercial functionaries, and an 
inflated system of foreign trade. As we write this, hun- 
dreds of peasants are dying of hunger in the district 
bordering upon the mouth of the Volga, and epidemic 
diseases are carrying off thousands of victims in Pultova, 
Saratoff, and Koursk. It was known during the winter 
that a scarcity existed in the South Volga provinces, but 
nothing was done to despatch food to the afflicted dis- 
tricts, and now that the roads are broken up by the thawing 
of the snow, it is impossible to convey succour to the 
starving peasantry. Within recent years, the death-rate 
in many villages in Russia has been higher than at Sierra 
Leone, owing to the enormous spread of diphtheria and 
typhus, and the scarcity of doctors, brought about by the 
despatch of so many medical men to the seat of war and 
the exiling of discontented students. As to the cattle 
plague, its ravages have been such that in many provinces 
scarcely a village has remained unvisited by it, and the 
annual loss sustained by the peasants is calculated to 
reach many millions. During the last decade, bad _har- 
vests have become a permanent feature in South Russia, 
and although it is known that they are partly due to the 
reckless destruction of forests in the North, and the ex- 
haustive system—or want of system—of farming in 
vogue among the peasants, nothing has been done to 
check either one or the other evil. The corruption of the 
officials is nothing new, it may be asserted ; but it is 
certainly fresh that the Emperor, by his want of deter- 
mination in dealing with army frauds in Bulgaria, has 
stimulated Government functionaries to greater boldness ; 
while the leniency with which the Administration treats 
dishonest bank directors and financial swindlers is rotting 
the commercial fabric of Russia to the very core. A not 
unimportant factor in mercantile fraud is the existing 
subsidy system for promoting native manufactures and 
trade. Every week sees some fresh mushroom company 
springing into existence, whose only object is to fill the 
pockets of the directors—mostly public officials—with 
the roubles of gullible shareholders and the subsidies of 
the State. 
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The Russians did not make bad use of their time : 
5 Bulgaria. ~The Compt ve | 


a, 


obtained by an army of occupation. It is unnee 


for us to enumerate the series—indeed, it would be i im- 
possible, as they number several hundreds. Suffice it to 
say, that during the interval between the crossing of the 
Danube and the evacuation of the Bulgarian principality, 
the officers of the Russian Topographical Department 
examined almost every inch of territory, and noted down 
the position of every village and sheep-track. Thus, in 
the event of another campaign with Turkey, the Russians 
would not advance as they did before, scantily su 

with unreliable maps, but would take with them maps in 
most respects as elaborate as those of this country pre. 
pared by the Ordnance Survey, and certainly superior to 
those existing of Russia. It may be considered by,some - 
that the possession of good military maps of Bulgaria — 
and Roumelia is of no great importance, as. neither of — 


those provinces any longer form part of Turkey Proper; 


but it must not be forgotten that the Panslavist party 
aspires to wrest Bosnia and Herzegovina from the 
Austrians, and that, pending the incorporation of Con. 
stantinople and _ Gallipoli, the only road to the territory 
annexed by Austria is that through Bulgaria ; while 
Russia still has an eye on Macedonia. t 


We are able to state that the Russian Government has 
decided to put in order, without further delay, the whole 
of the military roads in the Crimea. For this purposea — 
preliminary grant of 57,000 roubles has just been made 
by the Minister of War. In view of the numerous gun- 
boats that are about to be added to the Russian Baltic 
Fleet, the Minister of Marine, we understand, has ordered — 
this year sixty-two extra seamen to be trained as gunners. 
It is understood at St. Petersburg that the seagoing - 
monitor Krem/ has been added to the list of vessels 
which the Russian Government intends despatching to 
the Pacific as soon as the navigation opens in the Baltic. 
The Russian Fleet in Chinese waters sadly wants. rein- 
forcing if the Czar intends to sustain his policy by a 
show of force. At present it comprises only one clipper, 
four schooners, of which one is a sailing vessel, seven 
transports, six steamers, and eleven smaller craft. Several 
men-of-war are on their way to increase the squadron 
under the command of Admiral Aslanbeg, but some 
time must elapse before they arrive in the Pacific. 


It is rumoured in well-informed circles at St. Peters- 
burg that the Russian Government has telegraphed to 
its agents in the United States to purchase arms and 
ammunition, and despatch them z@ San Francisco to 
the Amoor, for the use of the militia which it is proposed 
to raise there to defend the province against a Chinese 
invasion. 


Mr. Gladstone in making enemies of the Austrians 
has won the. friendship of the Croats. Dissatisfied 
“ peoples” look to him for support almost as a matter of 
course ; but the blessings showered upon him by 4 
Croatian journal must be considered rather premature. 
The Croats aspire to a separate nationality as well as 
the Servians, the Bosnians, the Bulgarians, the Mon- 
tenegrins, the Greeks, the Italians, the Albanians ; and it 
will soon be difficult to count the many nationalities 
which, under the warmth of English sympathy, are t0 
blossom into flourishing States or constitutional Goverm- 
ments. The editor of the journal referred to callsupon - 
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the Croatians to cast off the yoke of Austria. The voice 


of Gladstone which thundered at the Hapsburgers with 
the words “Hands off!” he tells his readers, was the 
voice of the whole English nation. Russia, too, is 
looked upon by him as a protector; and under the 
sunny influence of England and Russia he believes his 
people will rise to their true destiny. The writer is also 
of opinion that Mr. Gladstone will carry out the pro- 
mises he made when opposing the Beaconsfield Ministry. 
Mr. Gladstone within the last month has doubtless felt 
what the philosopher experienced, when he prayed the 
gods that they should save him from his friends. 

We have held that the coming to power of Mr. 
Gladstone has not only a great significance for this 
country, but is also regarded on the Continent, and 
mostly by the half civilised nations and nationalities 
in the south-eastern parts of Europe, as an event giving 
hope of fulfilment to many a secret wish and endeavour. 
But we would never have dreamed, nor may Mr. Glad- 
stone himself have thought when he uttered his im- 
peachments against Austria and its rulers, that a section 
of never-to-be-satisfied, and in fact most unruly, subjects 
of the Emperor-King would be bold enough to address 
the right hon. gentleman over the head of their own 
Sovereign, to whom they have many times, and only lately 
on the occasion of his silver wedding, sworn allegiance. 
Will Mr. Gladstone be gratified with Croat congratula- 
tions when at the same time he is told “that his victory 
in the electoral campaign secures also their victory over 
their mortal enemy, their suppressors, and that his pro- 
gramme means also the triumph of their holy cause?” 
Will Mr. Gladstone take it for granted what some agita- 
tors of the worst kind say: that the two provinces now 
under Austrian rule “seem to have only changed their 
master, but the late oppression is still hovering over 
them.” Is he prepared to foster and to develop still 
more those fateful dreams about a “ union of all Slavonic 
tribes,” and will he, in spite of treaties, accede to what 
he is called upon to promote—the secession of the 
Slavonic races under Austrian rule? Will he thus 
play the game of those who do not care about 
the means they use, if they only get free access to 
the shores of the Bosphorus and into possession of 
the Golden Horn? And will the cry of “Zsivi Glad- 
stone” close the ears of the right hon. gentleman against 
the words of those who, knowing the country and people, 
may tell him that Hungary pays every year many millions 
into the Croat exchequer to support a people which, 
having been granted a “blank leaf” in the Constitution 
by Francis Deak, has since 1867 had every reasonable 
wish fulfilled? It is high time he should tell the big- 
mouthed and troublesome hirelings of a hidden worker 


_ that they have not to look to him for any help if they 


choose to continue their stupid clamours for a thing in the 
end most detrimental to themselves. 


A well-informed correspondent writes to us from New 
York under date of April 14: Just at present there is a 
good deal of discussion here about the Presidential 
nomination and election. The Republican Convention 
meets in Chicago the first week in June, and, so far as 
Present indications go, the chances are that Blaine will 
be nominated ; and, if nominated, he will undoubtedly 
be elected. Grant is pretty strong, but if he is nominated 
he certainly will not be elected. There is a feeling 
among the best Republicans and the Germans that it is 
a dangerous precedent to elect a man a third time ; for, 
if elected, there is no reason why he should not be 


elected a fourth, and whynot king? The Germans and 
many others who immigrated years ago have had enough | 
of royalty, and so will not support the third term move- 
ment. Again, the Democrats are sure to win the Presi- 
dency if Grant is nominated, for they will put up a good 
man, like General Palmer, of Ohio, or Seymour, and 
carry his election by Republican votes ; so, of course, 
the Democrats are advocating Grant’s nomination. The 
probabilities are that the Convention will nominate some 
good man like Senator Edmunds or Washburne, for 
either of those would be elected, and thus defeat any 
Democratic candidate. 


The German press is reconciling itself to Mr. Gladstone 
as Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it views 
with much complacency Lord Granville’s re-entrance into 
the Foreign Office. Throughout Germany the opinion is 
gaining ground that a commercial policy must be looked 
for from the new Premier. One journal cannot forget 
that Mr. Gladstone relieved England of the Ionian Isles; 
and another reminds its readers that Mr. Cobden, whose 
follower Mr. Gladstone is, offered to sell Gibraltar to 
Spain for a treaty of commerce,. “A flabby. foreign 
policy” is therefore expected from the courteous Lord 
Granville, who is said to speak French better than a 
Parisian, and to be rather a molluscous and sentimental 
director of England’s affairs abroad. An interregnum of 
masterly inactivity will most likely be the result of this, 
so far as Europe is concerned. Trade will make leaps 
and bounds once more, and sooth the British subject 
until he longs for the excitement of another war. The 
German press philosophers are evidently inferring what is 
to come from what has been. They are reconciling 
themselves to the inevitable, and. look upon the downfall 
of Lord Beaconsfield with a stoical calmness which, a | 
month ago, would have been thought impossible. But 
there is something in the misfortunes even of our best. 
friends not altogether unpleasing to us. 


The discussion on the subject of the guarantee to be 
given by the German Government to the “ Seehandlung ” 
(a limited company which is in a bad way) drag its 
weary length along to.the end in the Reichsrath. The 
““Seehandlung” was formed to help a firm called 
Goddefroy and Co. out of its difficulties, but, like many 
other companies formed for similar purposes, failed in 
its object. It possesses 150,000 acres of ground in the 
Samoa islands, and Prince Bismarck proposed a Govern- 
ment guarantee, in order, as it is alleged, to prevent’ 
England from annexing these islands. It was justly 
pointed out by Mr. Bamberger that, while this property 
was estimated in the books of the firm at 400,000/., its 
marketable value probably does not exceed 15,000/., for 
only 7,000 acres of the whole are under cultivation ; and 
it was further declared by the Liberal speakers that 
England had no intention whatever of saddling herself 
with the Samoa islands, and that no fears need be 
entertained that a bargain would be missed unless the 
guarantee were given. But the Bill has been defeated, 
and the German Government will not now be pledged 
to support a broken-down trading concern by an annual 
subsidy of about 60,000/. for twenty years. 





Mr. Toole has just purchased the performing right of 
the “ Upper Crust” from Mr. H. J. Byron for the lump 
sum.of £5,000, and £500 more to be paid at the end of 
two years. We believe this to be the largest amount 
ever paid in one sum for any English play. 
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Mr. Fawcett’s common sense will be of great use at the 


Post Office, where the feebleness of Lord John Manners 
LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1880. and the obstinacy of Sir J. Tilley have made themselves 











unpleasantly conspicuous. Mr. Grant Duff and Lord 
Kimberley will hardly set the Colonies in a blaze 
with their genius ; and Lord F. Cavendish will prove q 
very tolerable Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Chamber. © 
lain’s extreme Radicalism will perhaps be balanced by 
the senile Whiggery of Mr. Bright, and Earl Spencer will 
at least bring solemnity of visage to the meetings of the 
Cabinet and to Privy Councils. For the rest, the com. 
position of the Government matters little, saving only that 
we protest, in the interests of public business and of Mr, 
Gladstone’s own health, against the triplicate duties 
which he has undertaken. It is simply impossible that 
a man of more than seventy can adequately perform the 
duties appertaining to the posts of Premier, Chancellor — 
of the Exchequer, and Leader of the House of Commons, 
For six years the right hon. gentleman has very properly 
avoided ‘late hours at Westminster, and although we can- 
not agree with him in much of his presumable policy, we 
look with regret upon a self-sacrifice which is needless, 
which is uncomplimentary to his party, and which can 
hardly fail to result in a physical or mental collapse. 

We hope we need not attach very much importance to 
the slight Radical element which has been introduced in 
and out of the Cabinet. It will be overweighted in every 
way unless Mr. Gladstone throws in his lot with it; and 
however his impulses may lead him, he will.be, under any — 
possible circumstances, the master of his colleagues. 
Even if he were to propose to give a British guarantee 
for the Russian loan of fifteen millions which every 
financial house in London has refused to bring out, there 
would be nobody, except perhaps Mr. Forster, to say 
him nay; and a man who is capable, at such a grave 
crisis in India, of sending to Simla a Marquis whose 
loyalty to the throne Mr. Gladstone himself has de-— 
monstrated to be necessarily inferior to his obedience 
to the Pope, shows such a perfect incapacity for grasping 
the needs of the situation, that it is useless to dream 
of judging, through the medium of his appointments, 
what his policy will be. We are as glad to find that 
a polished trifler like Lord Carlingford is not to be sent 
to Constantinople, as to see that Mazzini’s friend has 
been left out of the Cabinet. No living being can 
forecast the direction of English influence for a single 
month until the re-elections have taken place and the 
Cabinet has had two or three meetings. But the country 
will not cease to be watchful, and Mr. Gladstone himself 
may perhaps remember that Cyrsilus was stoned to death 
by the Athenians because he advised them to submit to 
the power of Persia. The natural and wholesome 
instinct of the people of England is to detest and dis- 
trust Russia much more than they regard or esteem the 
member for Midlothian. He may possess the confidence 
of Greeks, and Croats, and Bulgars, but he will do well 
to take heed lest he should be found to have a slighter 
hold than he fancies on the confidence of England, since 
a more careful examination of the statistics of the 
General Election proves that his majority hangs by @ 
very slender thread indeed in a sufficient number of 
constituencies to very speedily turn the scale against his 
Administration. 


$e 





THE NEW MINISTRY. 


In the Zoological Gardens of Antwerp there is a col- 
lection of dog-monkeys. One of them has become 
possessed of a piece of broken looking-glass, and when 
the sun shines he squats down with his back to the orb 
of day, and examines with the most intense curiosity the 
reflection of his own sinister eye. During the greater 
part of the period which has elapsed since the Conserva- 
tive majority was upset most of our contemporaries 
appear to have been imitating the Antwerp simian. 
‘They indulged themselves in the perfectly innocent and 
harmless amusement of suggesting every possible, and 
for that matter every impossible, combination of the 
leading cards in the Liberal pack—every combination, 
that is to say, with one exception, which is precisely the 
combination that has found favour in the eyes of Mr. 
Gladstone. One newspaper went so far as to endeavour 
to get its readers interested in the pursuit of political 
prophecy, and offered a very large prize for the closest 
approximation to the list of the Cabinet as it has now 
been revealed to us. But all these efforts to fathom the 
mystery were quite clearly no more trustworthy than the 
speculations of the Belgian monkey upon the destinies of 
his race and possibly the reasonableness of Darwinianism. 
Moreover, just as the bigger monkey objected to any 
other monkey having a peep at his pupil in the looking- 


jealousy and distrust of the observations of any of their 
fellows. Every man pooh-poohed the combination 
favoured by his neighbours, and now they all appear to 
unite in heaping ridicule more or less mordant upon the 
particular combination which not one of them dreamed 
of, and, so far as perfectly impartial critics may venture to 
put in a word, they have reason. 

Except perhaps Lord Selborne, Lord Granville, and 
Sir William Harcourt, nobody has been placed where he 
was expected to be. If Sir Richard Temple should 
happen to finda seat, Lord Hartington’s ignorance of 
India would be very soon displayed to a curious world. 
As the member for Oxford knows next to nothing of 
eriminal law he will have a fine field for blunders in the 
administration of the Home Office, and he will learn that 
the Water Question, to say nothing of other problems, is 
not to be disposed of by hectoring rhetoric. The Duke 
of Argyll will probably be less mischievous as Lord Privy 
Seal than if in charge of any department, and Lord 
Northbrook will be popular enough at the Admiralty, 
though his advice would certainly have been more 
valuable at the India Office. Our contemporary, the 
Lancet, appears to be pleased with the appointment of 
Mr. Dodson to the Local Government Board, and hopes 
he will prove to be a Minister of Health. We trust so 
too, but there is nothing in Mr. Dodson’s previous 
history to lead to the belief that he has any capacity. 
The one matter for congratulation in the composition of 
the Cabinet is the appointment of Mr. W. E. Forster 
to the Irish Secretaryship. The post needed a 
strong man, and the member for Bradford is not likely 
to allow himself to be carried away by Parnellism, or 
Shawism, or Gladstonian sentimentalism. Foreign affairs 
in the Lower House will be safe enough in the hands of 
Sir Charles Dilke, save, perhaps, on the Greek question; 
and if Mr. Mundella is fit for any office, he could not be 
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THE SITUATION ABROAD. 


During the white heat of the recent election excite- 
ment, a morning contemporary was in the habit of praising 
Mr. Gladstone as the true English statesman, because he 
did not, like Lord Beaconsfield, “look up to Gambetta, 
Haymerle, and Prince Bismarck” as his guiding lights in 
the Eastern Question. It is scarcely necessary to dis- 
prove the latter charge. Everyone who cares for truth 
and fact, whatever his party leanings may be, knows well 
that at a time when the German Chancellor still thought 
that the Eastern Question was “not worth the sacrifice 
of the bones of a single Pomeranian musketeer,” and 
when, moreover, he did all he could to keep back from 
action the predecessor of Haymerle, the English Parlia- 
ment and Government—with the assent of a number of 
moderate Liberals and even Radicals—already had made 
“Resistance to Russia” their parole. Prince Bismarck, 
it is true, at last saw the real aim of Muscovite policy. 
All doubt was dispelled in him when Prince Gortchakoff, 
from Baden-Baden, endeavoured to call up in France the 
Spirits of Revenge by trumpeting the significant words 
across the Rhine and the Vosges, “‘ Soyez forts/ soyez 
forts!” From that day the alliance between Germany 
and Austro-Hungary was resolved upon. Henceforth the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield—which had virtually but 
continued the old Liberal and national policy of England 
—was acknowledged also at Berlin to have been a sound 
one in the interest of the security and the peace of 
Europe. 

That Gambetta and the vast majority of the French 
Republican Party have approved of English policy in 
regard to Russia, is perfectly true. It is only another 
proof that the popular parties throughout the Continent 
had nothing in common with the impolitic and inhuman 
“bag and baggage” cry, but steadily fixed their eyes 
upon the danger threatening Eastern Europe and 
Southern Asia from a barbarous and aggressive despotism 
of more than secular ambition. Frenchmen and Germans 
have been deeply estranged by the terrible events of 
1870-71. Yet among the bulk of the two nations, and 
more especially among their progressive elements, the 
same views prevail in regard to Czardom. And those 
views mainly correspond to the sentiments of the Hunga- 
rians, the Poles, and the Swedes, which latter also know 
to their cost what Russian policy is. In fact, the Eastern 
Question touches the whole of Europe to the quick. The 
wonder only is, that the upholders of a certain new- 
fangled Liberalism in this country should fail to see that 
even Bismarck and Haymerle may be right when they 
are found in unison with the spirit of their own nations, 
with Democrats like Gambetta, and with the best tradi- 
tions of a truly national English foreign policy of former 
times. 

It was surely at no inconsiderable sacrifice of natural 
feeling that French Republicans, and German and 
Austrian Liberals and Progressists, placed their hopes, 
in reference to this great question of European security, 
rather in the Party which was until recently in power 
here, than in an Opposition to which on other grounds 
they have a manifest affinity. The fact is one which the 
future historian will certainly put to the credit of the 
adherents of the late Ministry. It is a fact equivalent, 
from the point of view of political good sense, to the 
bearing of those who fought the battle of Europe against 
the Corsican conqueror—a struggle in which, unfortu- 
nately, a section of the then Liberal Party of England 
took the wrong side, in the same way as did the 
Opposition during the late Russian war against Turkey. 
All we can hope now is, that office will have a sobering 


effect upon those who had been such flighty misleaders 
or so enormously misled. We would fain consider it a 
promising circumstance that, during the recent electoral 
campaign, the chiefs of the Opposition glided as softly 
as possible over their former Russophile utterances. 
They evidently felt the necessity of not again alarming 
the national conscience and interest in the manner they 
had done before. Toa certain extent this toning down 
of their conduct accounts, perhaps, for their unexpectedly 
great victory on the field of parliamentary representa- 
tion. We advisedly say parliamentary representation, for, 
owing to the irregularity in the distribution of seats, the 
Liberal gain in the House far exceeds the proportion of 
votes cast, on both sides, by the electors. The number 
of registered electors, in 1880, is 3,038,980. Of Liberal 
votes—uncontested seats nct counted—1,590,727 were 
cast ; of Ministerialist votes, 1,198,913. The net Liberal 
gain, in comparison with the election of 1874, is, how- 
ever, only 298,206 votes, and in these the Home Rulers 
are included, whose hand is usually against every English- 
man. The real net Liberal gain in 1880 is, deducting 
the 49,980 Home Rule votes, only 248,226. Thus, in 
the country at large, parties still balance each other 
rather closely. 

These figures, we contend, have a bearing upon 
foreign policy—that is to say, if the chiefs of the party 
now in power will rightly interpret them. Striking as 
the Liberal triumph has been in regard to parliamentary 
representation, thanks to the unmathematical arrangement 
of the electoral districts, it should not be forgotten that 
there are still, by the side of 1,590,727—or rather, de- 
ducting the Home Rulers, 1,540,747—Liberal voters, not 
less than nearly 1,200,000 men who sided with . the 
late Ministry. If we add that, even among those who 
voted for the late Opposition, there were certainly not a 
few who inwardly disapproved of the ‘‘ bag and baggage” 
and “ Perish India” theory, we believe we are entitled 
to express a hope that statesmen meriting their name will 
now pursue a more national and more sensible foreign 
policy than was indicated in some former speeches at 
which all the best Progressists of the Continent stood 
aghast. Of one thing we may be certain, and that is, that 
Germany and Austria-Hungary will keep firm among 
themselves. This is distinctly in the interest of the 
Reform Party in Russia, whose aspirations a crafty auto- 
cratic system incessantly seeks to foil by a diversion 
abroad, in accordance with a rule which Aristotle had 
already noted as a characteristic of scheming despots. 
The more energetically foreign Powers oppose Russian 
policy, the greater will be the ‘diminution of the Czar’s 
prestige, and the surer will come the introduction of that 
parliamentary form of government which even the Porte 
had to grant shortly before the outbreak of the late war, 
and which in Russia alone is utterly wanting. Pressure 
from without, and pressure from within : in this way the 
parallelogram of forces will be constituted, which must 
finally unhinge the iron gates of despotism. Now, real 
Liberals might be expected to favour such a solution, 
instead of singing pzeans in honour of the “ Divine Figure 
from the North.” 

For the nonce, it is the Treaty-duty of Austria- 
Hungary to bar the way to ‘any fresh Russian move in 
the East by her occupation of Bosnia. We could have 
conceived a more satisfactory arrangement ; but at all 
events it is one which hampers Muscovite plans, and, 
rightly understood, it even favours the “ larger future ” of 
Greece. Had the stipulations of San Stefano become 
valid, Bulgaria, the creation of the Panslavist policy of 
St. Petersburg, would have been extended to the Aigean 
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Sea, thus shutting up the Hellenic race in a narrow 
corner, preparatory to ‘its ultimate absorption by the 
dashing waves of Slavism. Fortunately, the Treaty of 
Berlin has in the main kept the Balkan line clear from 
this danger. In so far, though the whole settlement may 

* not be the best one imaginable, an impending colossal 
mischief has at least been averted. The Greeks are, 
no doubt, thankful for that. In one of those con- 
versations with an interviewer, which are far from 
being the most laudable feature of modern journal- 
ism, Mr. Gladstone is said to have exclaimed: 
“Hands off!” in regard to Austria-Hungary’s occu- 
pation, The reply from Berlin and Vienna, if ever 
a new attempt were made to facilitate Russian designs, 
would probably be : “ Hands off froin the Berlin Treaty !” 
After all, Germany and Austria-Hungary, who now keep 
the watch on the Russian frontier, dispose of an armed 
force of more than 2,500,000 men. And the present 
Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose para- 
mount object is said to be to restore the finances of this 
country, will, we trust, when addressing the Govern- 
ments and nations of Central Europe, not let the little 
fact alluded to slip from his sight. 


THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE IN ITALY. 


In the interest of the Italian nation we sincerely hope 
that the defeat of the Ministry on Thursday in the 
Chamber of Deputies will be speedily followed by a disso- 
lution. Everything points to this as the only effectual 
remedy for a state of things which is as ‘hurtful to Italy 
as it is menacing to the peace of Europe. We have 
several times commented on the absurd situation in 
which the Italian Chamber has placed itself, and have 
expressed our conviction that an appeal to the country, 
and that only, will set matters right. Later events have 
confirmed the accuracy of these views, so that few are now 
found to deny that an early dissolution of the moribund 
assembly of representatives is imperative. We have al- 
ways recognised the desirability of the two principal 
measures upon the promise of which the Left was carried 
into office four years ago. The abolition of the grist tax 
and electoral reform made capital party war-cries, but 
they had other qualities more likely to commend them 
to thoughtful politicians. They were calculated to re- 
move a real and objectionable fiscal burden from the 
people, and to abolish certain undeniable and serious 
abuses of the electoral law. Hence we always advocated 
the passing of the measures which were designed to secure 
these results, with the qualification that only when the 
budget permitted the surrender of the obnoxious tax 
should it be done away with. When this financial con- 
dition seemed brought about we blamed the Senate for 
throwing difficulties in the way of what was generally 
admitted to be a desirable reform. But the Left is evi- 
dently determined to show that it is incapable of serious 
legislation, and therefore unworthy the support of serious 
politicians. The record of the last four years shows it 
to be utterly undeserving of the opportunities with which 
it has been lavishly favoured. It has wasted its time, it 
has frittered away its energies, it has neglected the in- 
terests of the country, and it has added another element 
of discord to the general European perturbation. Another 


version of the old story of a house divided against itself 


has been furnished ; and it cannot be doubted that within 
a few weeks at the outside the fall of the Italian Radical 
edifice will be consummated. Its destruction will be 
regretted by none but the self-seeking political medio- 
crities involved in its ruin. 


future, it is necessary to recall some of the incidents of 

the past. The Right succumbed in 1876 toa sudden 

and unexpected combination of the various sections into o 
which the Left was split up. A general election followed, 
with the result of giving the Left an o ming 
majority. ‘There is too much reason to believe that this _ 
majority was obtained by the exercise of unfair, if not of — 
unlawful influences. The Italian prefect is an official — 
with a great deal of power, and a very elastic conscience, 


hands of an unscrupulous Government. 
ing too much importance to the stories told of how the 


be blamed if they showed themselves as _ self-seek- . 












To make anything like an accurate forecast of the” a 


He is, therefore, an admirable electioneering agent in the 
Without attach- 


Government of the Left manipulated the elections by 
means of their tools the prefects, it is undoubted that — 
the deputies chosen were representatives only in name, 
Nor was this the only disability that could be faifly 
alleged against them. Being in most cases’ mere 
the nominees of aspiring politicians, they could scare 


ing as their patrons. Moreover, they were bound in ~ 
allegiance, not to the party as a whole, but to one or 
other of its petty chiefs ; and, obeying the ordinary in- 
stincts of the political tool, they always sacrificed party 
to sectional interests. They rallied round, not the Go- ~ 
vernment, but its individual members. In this manner a 
number of groups were formed within the Left, each 
under a special dictatorship, and each determined ‘that 
its particular interests should be preferred before all 
others. Here we have a sufficient explanation of the 
abortive tenure of office by this party for a period of four 
years. The only thing which united the Left was the 
determination to stick to office ; but on the question of 
the apportionment of its prizes, the Liberals were hope- 
lessly divided. We do not say that there are no honest 
and capable politicians amongst the leaders of the 
motley-hued Left. Signor Cairoli, the Premier, is un- 
doubtedly a patriot, and he has on more than one ocea- 
sion displayed considerable qualities of statesmanship.” 
Signor Grimaldi has the merit of having declared, in op- 
position to his party, that the financial condition of the 
country would not allow of the abolition of the grist 
tax—an assertion which he was not allowed the chatice 
of proving in Parliament. But we seek in vain amongst 
the other principal members of the Left for any distin- 
guishing quality, except the love of office and its privileges. 
Discord and disunion seem to be the normal conditions 
of the party. At any rate, they have prevailed to a suf- 
ficient extent to render nugatory all attempts to carry out 
the promised measures of reform, or to maintain Italian 
influence in Europe. A lesson is thus furnished which 
might well be learned by Liberals of all nationalities: “It 
is absurd to expect foreign Governments to place reliance 
upon a Ministry which is nothing more than a cabal. 
A Cabinet which is perpetually reconstructed can be as 
little trusted as a nation which is always changing 1s 
political convictions. 


There are therefore many reasons why all well-wishers 
of Italy should advocate a speedy dissolution of # 
Chamber of Deputies, and a return to office of the able 
and experienced statesmen of the Right. Nor are other 
considerations than those we have enumerated want 
to enforce the expediency of this policy. All the recent 
utterances of Signor Cairoli have been distinctly and em- 
phatically pacific. This we gladly recognise; but at the 
same time we cannot avoid seeing that his peac 
policy does not find a universal echo in the speeches of 
his colleagues. However strenuously it may be desire 
it is beyond question that some of the principal members 
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of the Left have from time to time coquetted with the 
“Ttalia Irredenta” malcontents. For the present it may 
be admitted that there is no practical danger in this 
movement. But how if circumstances were to change, 
and the Irredentists were to fancy that they saw. in 
Austria’s preoccupation elsewhere their opportunity ? 
In an emergency of this sort we say deliberately that the 
possession of power by politicians of the Crispi order 
would be a distinct danger to Europe. There are not 
wanting signs that Italy contains ‘a great many persons 
besides the avowed Irredentists who would not be sorry 
for an opportunity of showing what young Italy could do 
in the matter of feats of arms. We should be the last to 
advocate a policy of self-effacement for Italy ; but at the 
same time we cannot but condemn the restless spirit of 
emulation which is making the Peninsula a source of 
weakness instead of strength to the European concert. 
And we fear that this spirit will not be eliminated from 
the political conduct of one of the most promising of 
youthful nations, until wise counsellors take the place of 
foolish and headstrong ones. As this may, and we hope 
will, be effected by a general election, the sooner the in- 
evitable dissolution takes place the better. 


MR. GLADSTONE CONTRA MUNDUM. 


If the first effect of the announcements of Cabinet 
Ministers in the new Administration has tended to reassure 
moderate and thoughtful politicians in England, it is be- 
yond doubt that on the Continent observers will wait 
and judge the new Ministry by its acts. For it is seen 
by foreigners, although it may not be perceived as yet 
by Englishmen generally, that if the chief members of 
the new Administration are reasonable politicians, they 
are mostly without individuality, and have no lustre 
of their own. Indeed, some of them, if not born to 
rank or wealth, would have been reckoned as but in- 
differently qualified for the charge of a department in a 
minor Government office, and with perhaps the one ex- 
ception of Mr. W. E. Forster, they will always, and on 
all occasions, say “ ditto” to the member for Midlothian. 
Already it is seen that England is once more isolated in 
Europe, and upon the whole there does not appear to 
be any confidence in what racing men would call the 
“staying power” of the new Ministry, for it is perceived 
that as certain sections of Liberals have not been con- 
ciliated, very shortly those fractions will be alienated, 
and time alone can show us what is the strength of these 
petty segregations of opinion. ‘The old and bitter ex- 
perience of France would prevent that country from 
placing any confidence in the Liberal Government, and 
there are many prominent French politicians who will never 
forgive the Government of 1868-1874 for not urging upon 
the German authorities moderation in the use of their 
triumph in a war for which the Republic at least was in 
no way responsible. ‘Then, turning to Germany, we find 
first that, in the convictions of the vast mass of the people 
of Central Europe, the interests of Germany and Austria 
are one and inseparable. There is not, and there never 
has been, any love lost between Prince Bismarck and 
Mr. Gladstone ; and in Germany the Court party, which 
18 not at all the same as the Bismarck party, but is perhaps 
equally important, is by no means in accord with the 
Principles of the neo-Liberalism of England. In Austria 
we find a difficulty which is assuredly of no slight 
character. The abuse showered upon that country during 
the Midlothian campaign was mingled with personal 
attacks upon the Emperor Francis Joseph, and it is not 
€asy to see how the same man who insulted the Empire 


and offended the Emperor can, for at any rate a long 
time to come, hold confidential relations with the Austrian 
Ambassador. However, the dual monarchy is very for- 
tunate in having as its representative in England a states- 
man possessing the qualifications of Count Karolyi, whose 
profound tact and knowledge of men and affairs will 
enable him to smooth over the difficulty, if any man can ; 
while the confidence reposed in him by his Sovereign, and 
his excellent personal relations with the Court of Berlin, 
will largely aid him in the performance of a task that 
cannot fail to be one of the most trying imposed upon a 
statesman in our day. 

At the first blush Russia was rejoiced at the outcome 
of the elections ; but the press and people of the Northern 
Empire have begun to entertain a very shrewd, and pro- 
bably not unfounded, apprehension that Russia will lose 
and not gain through the change of Government. In the 
nature of things it is evident there can never be any true 
co-operation between an Autocracy like Russia and a 
Democratic Monarchy like England ; and Mr. Gladstone, 
powerful though he appears to be for the moment, dare 
not enter into any close alliance with the rulers of a 
country which groans under a despotism as cruel, and 
almost as senseless, as the Government of Ashanti. 
However, Russia, can wait. She always has waited, 
and always will. If the foreign policy of England lacks 
continuity, that of Russia never loses sight of the objects 
towards which it is directed. Even if Mr. Gladstone is 
possessed, as his enemies allege, by a perfect monomania 
for philo-Slavism, and even if he has persuaded himself 
that civil and religious liberty are reconcilable with the 
spirit of the most intolerant Church in the world, Rome 
itself not excepted, Russia in the long run can gain 
nothing. It is thus true, on the one hand, that Mr. 
Gladstone is all-powerful in the Ministry, and that he is 
next to powerless if he should attempt to ally the interests 
and the principles of Russia to those of England. His 
Ministry will find its great stumbling-block accordingly 
in the Eastern policy which has been carried on to a 
certain point successfully by his predecessors. The 
great bulk of that policy is practically irreversible, 
although the whole subject has now been thrown into 
confusion by the change in the English Government. 
Our position at Cyprus may be thrown away, and the 
island restored to Turkish rule, or an effort may be made 
to place it in the possession of Greece. ‘The Asia- 
Minor convention may be cast to the winds, and Turkey 
may be told that she has no grace to expect from the 
author of the “bag and baggage” policy. But the 
Berlin Treaty does not depend upon the goodwill of 
Mr. Gladstone ; and if an attempt is made to coerce the 
Porte to what the new Premier would consider adequate 
reforms, there would be only one way open to Turkey— 
that into the arms of Russia. This would inevitably 
result in making the Black Sea a Russian lake, 
and in ultimately closing the Dardanelles to the 
commerce of the West. If Mr. Gladstone should en- 
deavour to prevent this by coquetting with Russia, and 
holding out to the far-seeing statesmen of St. Petersburg 
the bait of a joint Russian and English Protectorate 
from the Adriatic to the Chinese frontier, Turkey would 
be compelled to cast in her lot with Austria, that is to 
say virtually, Austria and Germany, and to defy England 
on the one side and Russia on the other, to compel her 
to the adoption of thorough-going reforms. 

There is another aspect of the question which will 
confront Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville immediately. 
Russia, for her own purposes, and the new English 
Government, in its imperfectly informed enthusiasm, 
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desire to strengthen the Slav. principalities south of the 
Danube, so that they may stretch hands over Bosnia and 
Dalmatia, and unite with Italy in checking the south- 
ward movement of Austria, or any possibility in the 
future of an extension to the Aigean Sea; but there is 
little doubt that, whatever Prince Bismarck may do in 
other divisions of the Eastern Question, he will not by 


any means brook what would amount to a confederation 


of the Southern Slavs, and the reassertion in the most 
dangerous form of the principle of nationalities. Count 
Minster and Count Karolyi will be able, as soon as the 
Gladstone Government settles down to its work, to let it 
understand that it is not monarch of all it surveys in 
Europe. It may wreck our policy in Asia ; it may play 
into the hands of despotism ; it may work out in spirit 
the ideas of the tyrants of Poland and Siberia ; but it 
will not succeed in changing the purpose of Germany 
and Austria, which received at Berlin one and twenty 
months ago the sanction, and which tends to the 
benefit, of united Europe. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The almost fratricidal war which has been raging 
for some time among the South American Republics of 
the west coast, may now possibly come to a speedy 
close. Arica is in the hands of Chili, and by late 
accounts Callao is now blockaded. The cause of this 
war must be sought for in circumstances of the past, 
more than in the immediate incidents preceding the 
declaration of war. Chili has always claimed for its 
northern frontier the 23rd degree of latitude. This 


«boundary line was disputed by Bolivia, and after long 
diplomatic negotiations between the two Republics, it 


was settled by treaty in 1866 that the frontier should be 
fixed at the 24th degree of latitude; and, moreover, by 


‘this same treaty, it was agreed that the income derived 
‘from the territory between the 23rd and 25th degrees 


‘should be equally divided between the two countries. 
The latter stipulation was, however, never kept by Bolivia. 
The income derived from the working of the rich mines 
and guano deposits of the desert of Atacama, which 
had been collected by the Bolivian officials, had remained 
in the hands of the executive of the latter country. The re- 
monstrances of Chili were met by futile excuses, and the 
payment of the sums due to Chili evaded under frivolous 
retexts. However, considering that the establishments 
in the desert between the limits of mutual possession 
were almost entirely worked by Chilians, and in a great 
measure by Chilian capital, the Government, after much 
useless negotiation, at last determined to forego its right- 
ful claims, with a view of securing peaceful possession of 
the mines and guano deposits to the traders who were 
working them. Accordingly in 1874 a fresh treaty was 
entered upon, in which it was stipulated by Article 5 
that the export duties on the minerals in the zone under 
consideration should not be raised above the figure then 
imposed, and that the Chilian capital and establishments 
should not be put under any further taxes than those 
then in existence. This clause was to remain in effect 
for twenty-five years. But the clause was not respected 


treaty was signed, municipal rates were levied on Chilian 
establishments, and eventually in 1878 a fiscal duty was 
imposed on the Antofagasta saltpetre works, a company 
formed in Chili, and established with capital belonging 
to that country. The Chilian Government used re- 
monstrance in vain, even offered arbitration without 
success. A decree depriving the company of its entire 
rights was issued. Under these circumstances a de- 
claration of war was inevitable. Meantime, the Peru- 
vian Government, largely interested in the export of 
guano and saltpetre, had proposed to limit the export of 
these products, an arrangement which Chili refused to 
accede to; and in order to strengthen its position en- 
tered into a secret treaty with Bolivia, which, when 







known, explained the reckless behaviour of the 






country. Meantime Peru was adding to its fleet and oe 


army in such a way a3 to call forth from the oe 
Government a demand for a declaration of neutralityon _ 
the part of the former Government. It was not possible _ 
for Peru to dissimulate much longer, and the Eevee des 
ment was at last coerced into the admission of the 


with Bolivia, and consequently the impossibility of 2 p 


neutrality in the questions pending between Chili and _ 


the latter country. Under these circumstances re 
remained but one course open to Chili, namely, war at 
all hazards. The declaration was sent to Lima on 
April 5, 1879. OF 
Since then the war has been prosecuted in a somewhat 


desultory manner. But eventually the bravery of the ie 


Chilians has secured the victory. Callao is 


and the invading force may soon be at the gates of Lime Men 


the Dictator may fly to the interior and establish hi 


It is just possible that, in the fulness of arrogant defiance, _ 
government in some town distant from the seashore, and - a 


secure among the inaccessible fastnesses of the Cordillera, _ 
This would be a disaster for Peru and a misfortunefor 


all South America, and it is to be hoped that sucha 
course may be prevented by the timely interference of — 
other friendly States. ‘That Chili will demand a hea 
indemnity is but reasonable. _ She will probably insist 
extending her frontier definitely to the 23rd degree 
latitude, thus including the rich province of Atacama, 
The change of government would be an advantage to 
the works, and give greater security to the capital 
employed, for Chili possesses a stable and solvent 
government. 
In the conduct of warfare the Chilians have always 
respected individuals and private property. The Peru- 
vian residents in Chili have during the whole time prose- 
cuted their avocations in peace and without fear of 
molestation. All private property along the coast which 
has fallen into the hands of her victorious troops has — 
been left untouched. The same moderation has not — 
been shown by the Peruvians or the Bolivians. Imme- 
diately after the declaration of war the Government of 
Bolivia confiscated the mines and property of the 
Corocoro Company, belonging to Chilian subjects, and 
seized over forty thousand hundredweights of bar 
copper. A little later, a decree was — passed 
ling all Chilian subjects from Bolivian territory, am 
sequestrating their property. The same harsh 
was pursued by Peru. On April 27 a decree was passed 
expelling all Chilian residents from Peruvian territory, 
and giving them only eight days to leave the country. 
In some localities this short time was curtailed by the 
local authorities. At Iquique two hours were given to 
the Chilians to leave the town, and had it not been for 
the assistance afforded by the American and British men- 
of-war in the harbour, who received numbers of the 
fugitives on board, an immense amount of misery an 
terrible loss of life would have followed. Later, a maid 
was made on Chilian women married to residents m 
Peru, and some atrocious proceedings are said to have 
occurred at Callao; so much so as to call for the 
interference of the commanding officers of the men-of- 
war of different nationalities stationed in the harbour. 
The situation of Peru is, indeed, a sad one. Finan- 
cially bankrupt, socially demoralised, and politically 
corrupt, this fair and surpassingly rich country is like 
derelict among nations, without capital, order, or govera- 
ment. For Peru it may be in reality a happy event t0 
lose some of that enormous mineral wealth which has im 
a measure engendered the listless luxury which ener 
vates its people. When the dwellers in that rich pee 
find that wealth is no longer to be obtained by ; 
ling up guano or raising silver, they may turn to the soll 
itself, and recover themselves by labour, which would be | 
well repaid, for the great undulating plains of Peru ¥ 
bear almost any crop. ‘The Incas, while cherishing 
gold, caused the land to be tilled, but the Span 
their greed for wealth have long neglected the y 
harvest to secure the immediate results of the mineral 
deposits. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[First Norice. ] 


“Art is silent poetry” is the title that the Royal 
Academicians take for the catalogue of their 112th 
exhibition. A good deal of the art in the present col- 
lection is anything but poetry ; but still there is a large 
proportion of good works, a number of sterling honest 
pictures which, though they may not be considered to 
be masterpieces, are, at any rate, earnest efforts in the 
right direction. Very few of our leading masters appear 
at their best this year, and there are no very startling 
contributions by the rising artists. There is no picture 
this year that will require a couple of policemen to keep 
the crowd on the move, and yet among the 1,658 works 
on show within the walls of Burlington House, there is 
a large proportion of contributions of considerable merit. 
Though there may be no picture that can be considered 
great, in the finest and highest sense of the term, there 
are many of a very high order. It may be called a good 
exhibition rather than a striking one, and though we 
have seen many better, we have seen far more exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy that were a great deal worse. 
Possibly the days for sensational pictures are past. If 
anyone buys a remarkable picture nowadays, he exhibits 
it in his own gallery, and puts the shillings in his pockets 
that formerly found their way into the coffers of the 
Royal Academy. The people who fought and struggled 
round Millais’ “ Order of Release,” Frith’s ‘‘ Derby Day,” 
and Miss Thompson’s “ Roll Call,” would, in the present 
day, be enabled to see the pictures in peace and comfort 
in a well-ordered gallery in Bond Street. This circum- 
stance may account, in a degree, for the absence of any 
thrilling work from the exhibition at Burlington House. 

Mr. Poynter appears to especial advantage this year. 
His “ Visit to A’sculapius” (250) is without doubt one of 
the best works he has produced for some time past. 
Venus, who is showing her wounded foot to A2sculapius, is 
exquisitely drawn: so are her attendants. ‘Two of them 
seem to be a trifle boyish in figure—that is to say, 
somewhat too closely knit and muscular for young girls— 
otherwise they are full of grace and charmingly posed. 
The flesh tints of the nymph with her back towards us 
are admirably rendered. The background and all the 
accessories are painted with great skill and careful finish. 
This work has been purchased by the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy, under the terms of the 
Chantrey bequest, and they have shown great wisdom in 
securing it. 

Mr. Millais is represented by six pictures, all of them 
portraits. One of the most popular will doubtless be 
“Catherine Muriel Cowell Stepney ” (239). The graceful 
little damsel, with her light hair, her healthy cheeks, and 
her wondering eyes, is painted in the artist’s best manner. 
Observe the masterly rendering of the velvet frock, and 
how skilfully the right hand clasping a shattered daffodil 
is touched. ‘The Right Hon. John Bright, M.P.” (322) 
is an excellent portrait. It well conveys the character of 
the man. Possibly the painter may have softened a 
little the strongly-marked lines in the face of the original, 
but the whole is painted with a masterful force and a 
wondrous grasp of the subject. Even better than this 
is the portrait of “ Luther Holden, Esq., President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons” (497): The character so 
skilfully conveyed in this picture, and the marvellous 
manipulative dexterity with which it is rendered, will 
Tepay close ard earnest study. 

Mr. R. C. Woodville’s “ Blenheim, August 13, 1704,” 
(453) is a little picture of a very high order. ‘There is 
no masquerading in the uniforms of a century ago, there 
18 no playing at soldiers—it is the real thing. ‘There is a 
“smell of powder” throughout the whole composition. 
The bustle of battle is well conveyed, the uniforms are 
Not too bright, and there is not too much smoke. Many 
of the horses are drawn with extraordinary skill, and 
there are a thousand and one little incidents that will well 
Tepay close inspection of this exceedingly clever picture. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s principal contribution is “ On 
Board H.M.S. ‘Bellerophon,’ July 21, 1815, off Cape 
Ushant—Leaving France ” (262). It represents Napoleon 


standing on deck and “ casting many a melancholy look 
at the coast of France.” In the background may be 
seen Generals Savary-Tallmand and Bertrand, Surgeon 
Maingant, Count Las Cases, Colonel Planat, and 
General Montholon. Napoleon himself, with his olive 
skin, his sad face, and his determined mouth, is ad- 
mirably painted, but it certainly gives one the idea of a 
much taller man than the “little corporal” ever was. 
The figures in the background are well contrasted, and 
the individuality of each character distinctly marked. 
There are few pictures in the whole collection that tell 
their own tale better than this does. 

“Victoria Regina” (217), by Mr. H. T. Wells, repre- 
sents the announcement to the Princess Victoria, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham, of the 
death of William IV., and of her consequent accession 
to the throne. They reached Kensington Palace at five 
in the morning, and after considerable difficulty managed 
to obtain an audience. The moment selected for the 
picture is when “she came into the room, in a loose 
white nightgown and shawl, her nightcap thrown off, her 
hair falling upon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, tears 
in her eyes, but perfectly collected and dignified.” A 
splendid subject, but the painter seems to have neglected 
to make the best of it. There is a deal of grace and 
delicate painting about the head of the Queen, but the 
rest of the picture seems commonplace. ‘The room, the 
furniture, the carpet, and even the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Conyngham look by no means equal 
to the occasion. 

“ H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ” (229), by M. J. Bastien 
Lepage, is a very clever portrait, painted after the manner 
of Holbein. It will possibly set the fashion for others to 
have their pictures painted after the manner of this 
artist, and in old-fashioned costume. This portrait is 
exquisitely finished, and the manner of Holbein is most 
cleverly counterfeited. 

“Sons of the Brave” (20), by Mr. P. R. Morris, 
represents the boys of the Duke of York’s School march- 
ing out from the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. It 
is full of character, spirit, and’go. It abounds in striking 
contrasts. Note the scarlet tunics of the boys and the 
sombre mourning of their relations. Study carefully the 
young widow to the right and the old widow to the left, 
and see what tender pathos is depicted in their counte- 
nances. Observe the smart little corporal in front 
clearing the ragged little girl out of the way. Eve 
part is carefully thought out and conscientiously finished. 
The colour of the brass instruments is somewhat dis- 
cordant. They are too yellow, and look as if tarnished. 

“‘ Psamathe ” (614), by Sir F. Leighton, is a very good 
specimen of the President’s best work. A single figure, 
almost nude, sitting with her. back to the spectator on the 
sea shore. The figure is admirably drawn, and full of 
grace. The flesh and modelling of the back is very delicate. 

“ All that glitters is not Gold” (131), by Mr. G. D. 
Leslie, is much better in colour and more solidly painted 
than the works this artist has recently given us. It shows 
a rare old-fashioned country garden, and girls seated in 
an antiquated porch listening to an itinerant vendor 
of gold-fish. Every detail is carefully finished, and the 
sunny old garden, with its velvetty lawn, its ancient trees, 
its formal beds and queer nooks and corners, is charmingly 
painted. Especially successful is that round rosy country 
damsel who is leaning against the porch. 


THE WATER-COLOUR GALLERIES. 


All visitors to the Institute will not fail to look at the 
picture by the Crown Princess of Germany which 
occupies the centre screen, The artistic taste and skill 
in painting of the Princess were well known before her 
marriage, and a drawing done by her when Princess 
Royal, and reproduced in chromo-lithography, became 
vastly popular. Her present contribution to this exhibi- 
tion, entitled “ Rome, 1880,” is a capital study of a 
picturesque Roman boy. It is vigorous and excellent in 
colour, showing great graphic power. It gives evidence 
of earnest study, great manual dexterity, and keen 
artistic perception. Mr. Fulleylove is seen to great 
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advantage in the present collection. His three pictures, 
“ Hampton Court Palace ” (144), a study by the fish pond 
in the same neighbourhood (206), and “A Lover's 
Quarrel” (77), are charming in colour and exquisite in 
feeling. In the last-named picture the girl might have 
been prettier, but the rendering of the ancient garden, its 
crumbling stonework, its ancient trees and varied greenery 
is all that could be desired. Mr. Hayes hasa number of 
sea-pieces painted with his accustomed skill, full of 
brilliancy, truth, and “salt.” Among the best we may 
note “ Bit of Portsmouth Harbour” (99) and “ Messina” 
(28). Mr. Absolon’s young lady in “ Watching” (71) 
strikes us as being somewhat too old to lie prone in the 
grass on the top of a breezy cliff and show her boots. 
The three contributions by Mr. Israels, without titles, 49, 
209, and 42, are all of high quality, notably the last. 
Mr. H. J. Stock’s contributions are not without con- 
siderable technical excellence, but they are somewhat 
eccentric in conception. This may be especially noted 
in 102, where it at first gives you the notion of a young 
lady of the Zazel type, in flame-colour hair and scanty 
attire, turning a back somersault. ‘“ Fairy Tales” (261) 
is a picture of a little girl, charmingly rendered by Miss 
Gow. All the details are carefully painted ; the little 
legs and the bent foot are skilfully drawn. It just wants 
a little more bright light and positive shadow to give it 
greater force; just a peep of white frill at the knee, 
repeating more brilliantly the tone of the ruff at the neck, 
would, we venture to think, be an improvement. Mr. 
Edward Hargitt sends a fine landscape, “ Millersdale, 
Derbyshire” (60). Lady Lindsay has no less than six 
studies of flowers, all showing earnest study of nature and 
great manipulative dexterity. Mr. Cattermole is effi- 
‘ciently represented by his two excellent pictures, “A 
Health!” (29)’and “ Dead Men’s Shoes” (170). Mr. 
Boughton’s “ Home” (46) and “ Good Night” (121) are 
a couple of tender twilight pastorals. Among the notable 
landscapes should be mentioned “ Blythburgh Common ” 
(125), by Mr. T. Collier ; View from Mount Harry, 
near Lewes” (132), by Mr. H. G. Hine ; and “ From 
Hedsor Hill, looking towards Maidenhead” (138), by 
Mr. Aumonier. “The Introduction” (2), by Mr. W. L. 
Thomas ; “ Toilet in Venice” (7), by Mr. G. C. Kil- 
burne ; “ Scene from ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ ” (53), by Mr. 
J. D. Linton ; “Grave and Gay” (58), by Mr. J. Wolf; 
“Moor Hill, Herts,” by Mr. Harry Hine ; ‘‘ The Fisher- 
man’s Last Voyage” (114), by Mr. T. W. Wilson; 
“ Decorating the Cathedral at Bergamo” (123), by Mr. 
F. W. W. Topham ; “ By King Charles’s Statue” (146), 
by Mr. G. Clausen; and the superb drawing, “ Which 
goes back?” by Mr. John Tenniel, will all merit careful 
inspection. 

At the “Society” the President, Sir John Gilbert, has 
two drawings, “ Prisoners” (21), and “ ‘The Battle of the 
Standard” (120), both of which show the wonderful 
facility, the fine colouring, the fertility of invention, and 
the unmistakable “ go” which are always associated with 
his productions. Mr. H. Moore’s studies of sea are of a 
very high order. “ Beaching Boats” (131) gives us a 
wonderful sky, remarkable for careful cloud-drawing and 
for a luminous sea full of spray and motion. “ More- 
cambe Bay” (86), with its wet sand and ebbing tide, 
with its light and air, is a marvellously truthful repre- 
sentation of the spot. Mr. Collingwood Smith’s “ Head 
of the Lago Maggiore ” (77) is a pretty drawing, and the 
same may be said of another view on the same lake 
(147). But they are both too cold in colour for the 
aspect of the Italian lake, and have somewhat the air of 
chromolithographs. They look as if they had been 
painted at home from sketches, rather than finished on 
the spot. Mr. Tom Lloyd is very successful in his in- 
terpretation of Thames scenery. His “Summer Noon” 
(170) beneath the willows, with one girl reading in a 
boat, and another practising “ hammockuity” in the 
sweet green shade, with the slumbering dog, the nodding 
reeds and the water-lilies, is a tender little water-side 
idyll. Oxford Street” (169), by Mr. H. Marshall, 
shows what picturesque studies this commonplace Lon- 
don of ours will supply to the true artist. We have 
seldom seen London sunshine more truthfully rendered. 
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earnest and reverential out-of-door work. Her ej 
drawings are all worth close observation ; but 

the best of the number is “A Canal, Venice” (2: 
‘The Ponte Vecchio of Florence,” by Mr. A. Goodwin 


(145), is a very clever sketch, and very like that glorious. _ S 


bridge, save that it strikes us as being too white for that. 
mellow old structure. i 


est may be named “ Raspberries in Basket” 
The fruit has been most carefully drawn, and is s 
in colour. 
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Mrs. Angell has many faithful re- ; ae 
eee of flowers, fruit, and still life. Amongher) 

(22705 
ees 
Mr. Carl Haag is well represented by “An. 
Egyptian Ballad Singer” (237). Mr. Smallfield has three, 









graceful drawings: ‘“‘Wind Flowers” (192) is especially » ae 


notable for its tender colour and careful finish. “ Blow, : 


blow, thou wintry wind” (187), by Mr. A. H. Marsh, is. age 


full of power. 
conveyed. 


girl, and exhibits some very tender flesh tints. 


The fisherwomen are capitally drawn, 
and the chill hopelessness of the bleak shore admirably 
“ Nausicaa” (14), by Mr. Radford, combines _ 
classical grace with the decorum of a modern schook  __ 


“Venice. is 


from the Guidecca” (24), by Mr. Birket Foster, is res 


markable for showing the keen eye of the artist, andhow _ 


+. 


well and how elaborately his fingers are able to interpret. _ 


the result of his clear vision. 


Mrs. Allingham’s «“ Comdd! sty 


valescent ” (255) will undoubtedly add greatly to her ree. : 


putation. 
painting in this picture. 


E. F. Brewtnall’s ‘‘ Honeymoon” (47), in which the” 


newly-married couple are seated in a gondola, is carefully 


There are some exquisite passages of shadow 
“After Many Years” (73), by 
Mr. J. D. Watson, is a wonderfully forcible drawing. Mr 


painted ; but we must say that the lady looks somewhat 


bored. 
lichen-covered ancient palings are most truthfully ren- : 
dered ; and Mr. Boyce’s “ Shillingford-on-the-Thames” 
(151) shows a reverential reproduction of quaint tiled ” 
roofs and picturesque old houses. In the picture of the — 


“ Black Prince” (158), painted for the Duke of Edin-/ 


burgh, Mr. Brierly has given us one of his best works. 


It is full of nautical knowledge and pictorial excellence. ~ 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. f 


This pleasantest of all galleries, like the Royal Academy, ~ - 


has no very striking sensation this year. ‘Thereis eae ve 
to cause an outcry like the famous “ Gold Girl,” * 
there are several pictures which are eccentric, but clever, ” 
and which show a striving after wild originality rather ’ 
than a study of Nature and a reverence for art. The” 
works of M. J. Bastien Le Page are of a very high order, — 
especially “ La Communiante ” (8), “ Mdlle. Sarah Bern-” 
hardt ” (9), and “ Monsieur Klotz.” There is an admir-_ 
able portrait of “ Dr. Chepmell ” (6), by Mr. V. C. Prinsep. — 
The “ Portrait of F. Dixon, Esq.” (12), by M. A. Le Gros, ~ 
is a marvellous bit of work, full of character and finish, | 
but achieved by a few masterly touches. “ The August © 
Moon” (20), by Mr. Cecil Lawson, is a fine landscape, ” 
but why does the artist strive to throw the tone Of — 
an old picture over all his work? In the “ Voice of the ~ 
Cuckoo,” the two children have the aspect of giants, and ~ 
there is a “ tapestry tone ” about the whole picture which ~ 
robs it of half its charm. M. Pellegrini sends a “ Portrait — 
of S. B. Bancroft, Esq.” (30), which is a capital likeness; 
and Mr. Watts exhibits an excellent portrait of “ William 

Morris, Esq.” (44). “ Victorious” (57) is a powerful 
picture, full of excellent work, by Mr. J. D. Linton. ~ 
It is remarkable as containing many portraits Of 
distinguished painters of the present day. Mr. Millais’ 

portraits of Mrs, Caird and of Mrs. Jopling are excellent in ~ 
every respect. Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Portrait of Cyril - 
B. Holman Hunt” (89) will probably attract a good deal ~ 
of attention and cause no little amazement. The young . 
gentleman in mulberry velvet and a crimson necktie will © 
probably receive as much attention as the frame, which ; 
seems to be an arrangement in apples of gold, ts 
apples, and pink blossom. “The Golden Stairs ” (120), bY — 
Mr. E. Burne-Jones, is not an interesting picture. The six- " 
teen damsels are too much alike, and their costumes are _ 
too similar. ‘‘ Omnia Vincit Amor” (125) is an excellent j 
work by Mr. G. H. Boughton. There is, however, # 
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In Mr. ‘T. J. Watson’s “ Autumn” (81), the ~ 3 
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disagreeable greenness of colour that this excellent artist 
should guard against. It is becoming apparent in most 
of his pictures. “A Flood in the Fens (131), by Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth, is full of excellent quality. “The Song 
of Miriam” (136), by Mr. W. B. Richmond, is a large 
unfinished picture which, being unfinished, it is hardly fair 
to pass an opinion upon. “ Pride and Simplicity ” (1.48), 
and “A Free Breakfast Table (151), are delightful little 
bits of colour by Lady Lindsay. “ Gathering Swallows” 
(152) is a sweet little landscape, exquisite in tone 
and notable for the excellent drawing and colour 
of the ragged old poplars to the left. ‘ Saved” 
(71), by Mr. Napier Henry, is a seascape full of motion, 
breeze, and spray. ‘There is some excellent and deeply 
studied work in “ Blackcock Driving” (170), by Mr. 
A. Stuart Wortley. -The “ Portrait of W. Holman Hunt, 
Esq.” (2), by Mr. W. B: Richmond, is an excellent one. 
There are two pictures by Sir Coutts Lindsay, “ Even- 
ing” (119), and “A Venetian Senator” (121), that 
exhibit very high qualities. A truthful London sketch is 
“‘ South-east Corner of Waterloo Bridge, from the River ” 
(59), by Mr. John O’Connor. “A Bridge of Sighs” (22), 
by Mr. P. R. Morris, is a tender little twilight idyll of 
country lovers. “The Waters of Lethe” (31) is an am- 
bitious picture by Mr. R. Spencer Stanhope. ‘There is 
a deal of good work pervading it, but the subject is 
scarcely sufficiently interesting to be treated on so large a 
scale. ‘A Door on to the Silent Highway” (33) 1s a 
refreshing and true glimpse of a Venetian water-shed, by 
Mr. E. J. Poynter. “Chatty” (15) is a portrait of a 
dainty little damsel with naked legs, cleverly limned by 
Mrs. Jopling. Mr. Hughes’ “Plums”(18) and “Quinces” 
are superb in colour. The golden background, however, 
gives these works the air of decorative pictures. ' Mr. 
Halle’s “St. George” (28) is a somewhat theatrical 
picture of St. George rescuing Sabeea, daughter of the 
King of Egypt. His unassuming little bit of nature, 
“ Boy at a Well, Venice” (29), is much more satisfactory 
as a work of art. The “Portrait of Dorothy Carlton” 
(139), by Mr. W. G. Wills, and “ Daisy” (135), by Mr. 
F. Moscheles, should by no means be overlcoked. This 
collection is remarkable for the large number of portraits 
it contains, and, what is more surprising, some of the 
portraits are the best pictures in the Gallery. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


April 29, 1880. 

The French Senate will soon have to elect a new Presi- 
dent. The honourable M. Martel has been seriously ill for 
several months, and, not knowing when he can resume his 
duties, placed his resignation before his colleagues on the 
reopening of the Parliamentary session. Out of courtesy 
the Senate refused to accept it ; but, nevertheless, his resig- 
nation is inevitable. This causes grave anxiety to the friends 
of M. Gambetta, who do not clearly see in the political 
world one capable of taking his place. M. Jules Simon, for 
example, I have reason to believe, has firmly decided to 
refuse all propositions that may be made to him on this 
head. He could never aspire to the Chair after his 
courageous opposition to Article No. 7. M. Léon Say is 
likewise mentioned, and in the last twenty-four hours is 
freely spoken of for the appointment. He, however, is 
placed in an embarrassing position. He has already ac- 
cepted the post of ambassador in London, and, probably, 
things are too far advanced for him to retreat from this 
position, now that the news has been spread to the four 
quarters of the globe. Still, there is a way out for him, as 
his nomination, although signed for the last week, has not 
yet appeared officially, and it is for him to decide whether 
he prefers the active life of ambassador to the less arduous 
duties attached to the office of President of the Upper 
Chamber, 

M. Jules Ferry, who might be called the evil genius of the 
Third Republic, abuses the privilege of going about. His 
friends in vain endeavour to keep him quiet, and his 
colleagues in the Ministry try to impress on him the com- 
‘Promising effect of stumping the country in quest of popular 
applause. He set out for Lille last Saturday in this spirit 
with an extourage which will not redound to his credit. At 
the railway station a motley crew of gamins awaited his 
arrival with shouts of ‘ Vive Ferry !. Down with the Jesuits! 
Down with the clergy! Hang them!” The Catholics in 
the crowd naturally protested against this ill-timed and un- 
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seemly manifestation, and some disturbances ensued, The 
partisans of M. Ferry, to show how highly they approved 
of his policy, proceeded to break the windows of the Jesuits! 
College, and at the same time the students of the free schools 
of Lille formed a cortége round his carriage singing the 
refrain from Fahrbach’s “ Polka :” ; 
Le voila ! Nicolas, 
Ah! ah! ah! 


which achieved an immense amount of popularity. It was 
a triumphal march scarcely looked for, even oo Minister 
of Public Instruction. It is said, and I fully believe it, that 
M. de Freycinet is considerably annoyed at these displays, 
which could easily be avoided. The President of the 
Council does all he can to prove that his Cabinet has onl 
acted in the interest of political order, but if many repeti- 
tions of the Lille affair occur it will be difficult to establish 
this view of the matter. M. Lamy, Deputy for the Jura, will 
put a question to the Government next Monday on the subject 
of the decrees of March 29. The debate will be all the more 
interesting, as he. is not a member of the Opposition, and 
passes for being as profoundly attached to the Republic as 
to Catholicism. M. Lamy is a disciple of Pére Lacordaire, 
having been educated in a college presided over by the 
illustrious Dominican, and at the risk of compromising the 
political situation will not hesitate to declare his fidelity to 
his old masters. 

In one of my former letters I dwelt on the growing 
antagonism between the Republicans of M. Gambetta’s 
school and those who followed M. Clémenceau, known, as 
both are, under the title of Opportunists and Radicals. The 
election which took place on Sunday at Besancon affords a 
fresh proof. The electors, having to decide between M. 
Ordinaire (put forward by the French Republic) and M. 
Beauquier (one of M. Clémenceau’s disciples), chose the 
latter. This warning clearly shows that M. Gambetta’s 
power over the electoral body is decidedly on the wane, and 
raat intelligence and tact the hint is not likely to be lost 
on him. 

During the last week this former dictator has received 
another lesson which should be profitable. He has learned 
to his cost that when one has the honour of presiding over a 
great assembly it is necessary to preserve calmness and 
self-possession. A question having been asked as to M. 
Albert Grévy’s administration in Algeria, M. Gambetta 
evidently lost his temper, and committed, so to speak, an 
act of violence against the Chamber. He considered—why I 
know not—that a part of the question contained a damaging 
allusion to the President of the Republic, and immediately 
demanded the enforcement of a standing order which carries 
with it censure and temporary exclusion from the Chamber 
against the supposed offending deputy. Through this 
M. Godelle found himself, to his intense astonishment, ex- 
pelled for a fortnight. This is all the more astounding as 
M. Godelle’s behaviour in the Chamber is characterised by 
extreme calmness and urbanity. He has for long performed 
magisterial functions, and is noted for his dignity and exalted 
bearing. Such scenes are always to be regretted,and bring 
into disrepute the system of Parliamentary government ; 
more especially when they are provoked by the President 
himself. The duty of a President is to moderate debate and 
throw oil, when necessary, on the troubled waters of politi- 
cal discussion, and it will be a matter of regret if M. Gam- 
betta leaves this line of action and excites provocation. 





LETTER FROM GERMANY. 
Berlin : April 28, 1880. 

There is no subject, perhaps, on which the British public 
is worse informed than the present condition of the German 
Empire and the temper of its people, more especially of that 
portion of them who inhabit Prussia proper. It is supposed 
that we are, in Berlin, “getting on all right;” and the 
illusion is kept up by the letters which fill the columns of 
your contemporaries, and in which the details which go to 
make up history are so minutely described that an exact 

eneral appreciation of the position of affairs is entirely lost. 
English people are always laughing at foreigners for their 
ignorance of English institutions and their frequent mistakes 
when mentioning English names and titles. “Lord Glad- 
stone” has been for some time the type of this description 
of blunder, though it is pardonable in a country where all 
the sons of a count until the tenth generation are counts 
also. 

The mistakes we make in England on the subject of 
foreign countries are at least as important, and our incorrect 
views are fostered to a great extent by the long telegrams | 
our contemporaries receive from various capitals. Paris and 
Rome are probably the only two cities from which anything 
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and everything may be forwarded by the Government wires, 
actual treason alone excepted. In Germany, of course, it is 
pleasantly assumed that equal freedom exists ; and no one 
could guess, from the Berlin telegrams which are published 
in London, that it did not. The fact is, however, that the 
Prussian police is as industrious as the Russian, and, being 
less corrupt and better organised, much more successful. 
The foreign correspondent is kept from sending unpleasant 
facts to London by less rude methods than the suppression 
of letters or despatches. He is not, as in Russia, rudely 
hustled, threatened with expulsion, and subjected to all 
manner of indignities if his opinions are not entirely 
favourable to the Government of Prince Bismarck. On the 
contrary, he is received with affability and kindness ; he is 
free of a number of public affairs, and has access to impor- 
tant officials at hours when even great German names are 
no passport to the inner sanctum. He is favoured with 
invitations to balls, banquets, and reviews, is caressed and 
made much of. It is the old fable of the bet between the 
sun and the wind as to which of the two should deprive a 
traveller of his cloak. The latter blew and blustered, but 
the stronger it stormed, the tighter were the folds of the 
cloak drawn round the traveller. When the sun, however, 
began to shine warmly, the man threw off his coat at once. 
So with the correspondent. Bismarck and Bismarck’s 
people are causing the sun to shine so warmly for him that 
he thinks it is fine weather for everyone. The officials all 
show him the bright side of things, and he is scarcely likely 
to detect public calamities while viewing a march past of 
troops from a specially favourable position in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Emperor’s brilliant staff. Rose- 
coloured spectacles are provided for him on all occasions, 
and the so-called “impartial sources” whence he obtains 
his information are polluted oftener than he thinks by gold 
from the “ reptile fund.” 

Things have altered gradually for the worse during the 
past three years, and the fact that this change has been 
gradual is another reason why it has escaped the notice of 
men who have been constantly watching events on the spot. 
The growth of a child is less remarked by its mother, who 
sees it daily, than by strangers whose visits are far between. 
Since the first attack on the old Emperor the stringency of 
Roy regulations has gone on steadily increasing, while the 

ws against social democracy, which were passed in a 
moment of terror more than two years ago, have been 
renewed by an obsequious Parliament, and are invariably 
applied with excessive rigour. It is but last week that a 
number of election addresses printed by the Social Democrat 
candidate for the representation of Hamburg were, in the 
whilom free city, seized and destroyed, and the elector on 
whose premises they were found imprisoned. The police 
see a would-be assassin in every commercial traveller, and 
an infernal machine in every perambulator. The Thier- 
garten, as is well known, is the one pleasant leafy promenade 
of the good citizens of Berlin, the only shady place in 
which they can escape, in their hot summer, from the dust 
and glare of their stony streets. The Thiergarten was 
formerly the resort of babies innumerable, who were wheeled 
by their nursemaids into the shady recesses of this suburban 
forest. Children are now not allowed in the park, except in 
the ordinary hired cabs. No perambulators, go-carts, nor any 
species of baby vehicle are permitted, and the prohibition is 
not relaxed even in favour of the offspring of high dignitaries 
of State. It is no secret that this ridiculous regulation has 
caused a difference between our own Princess and her 
august mother-in-law. No wonder that the poor little Berlin 
children are pale and wan, confined as they are during the 
hottest season to the stuffy streets, or to the dusty pro- 
menade under the historical but scrubby lime-trees of the 
principal thoroughfares, But absurd and tyranriical police 
decrees such as the above are not the only changes which 
years have brought about.. From 1872 to 1877 the Adminis- 
tration of the German Empire was probably the most 
intelligent, as it was certainly the most successful, in the 
world. Railways, Post-offices, Commerce, Finance, were all 
presided over by men of remarkable aptitude, and each of 
these Ministers was supported by a body of sections chefs 
(heads of departments) who were strenuously and incessantly 
occupied in improving the branch of Government com- 
mitted to their care. If an alteration in taxes, duties, or 
tariffs were proposed, or if some administrative change were 
contemplated, it used to be the custom for the Minister to 
summon his sections chefs round him. He took the chair, 
and, with his secretary on his right hand, presided with the 
impartiality of our Speaker over the most open and free 
discussion of the suggested alterations. Everyone spoke, 
and at the end of the debate the Minister used to sum it 
up, and inform his valuable subordinates that their sugges- 
tions should be conveyed to Prince Bismarck and embodied 
in the new laws. In deference to the opinions expressed on 


such occasions by these experienced men, contemp pug hate © 


changes were often abandoned, while, on the other hand. * 
improvements Ministers had not thought of were introduced - 
as a consequence of the discussions which had taken 


Now all is changed. It was felt that the heads of depart-. 


ments of the Finance Ministry would never agree to the 


suicidal protective policy initiated by Prince Bismarck; — | 


that those of the Ministry of Agriculture would certainly 


object to the new game laws, and that there would bea 


universal howl of opposition to the annexation of the rail- 
ways by the State. It was, therefore, thought more prudent ' 
to suppress discussion. The meetings are held as before, 
but the Minister is no longer a “ Speaker,” he is a com-- 
mander-in-chief, giving his orders. He orders the proposed 
laws to be read, and then.says, “ No doubt you all agree in 
the necessity and urgency of this measure. The sitting is. 
closed,” and it is closed accordingly. Two able public ser-— 
vants were turned out of the Ministry of Finance and that 

of Public Works respectively, for having, after one of these 

meetings, addressed Written memoranda to their respective 

chiefs, pointing out the disadvantages of the proposed 
changes. No possible objection could be taken to the form — 
of these documents nor to their contents, which were states- 
manlike, calm, and carefully argued; the mere fact of these 
men disagreeing with Prince Bismarck’s views was enough 

to ensure their instant dismissal. That the Administration — 
is rapidly becoming worse and worse is of course an imme-_ 
diate result. The superior officials can no jonger work 

zealously and intelligently, but are reduced to the position © 
of mere machines. Insecurity of tenure makes them afraid 


to use even the little power they have left, and their whole _ 


anxiety now is, not to be cast out on the world in their old — 
age. ; 
I mentioned the new game laws: these are justly con- 
sidered a step backwards and a return to feudal times. 
Their origin is as follows : At Varsin Prince Bismarck had 
a herd of wild swine, of which he was very proud and which — 
he bred with the greatest care. Thesé animals were con-— 
stantly breaking out from the unfenced woods and commit- 
ting ravages on the neighbours’ fields. The Prince was ’ 
urgently begged to confine them in a walled space, or to 
prevent in some other manner their incursions into the - 
potatoes and turnips of the neighbours, Representations. 
having proved useless, and some acres of potatoes having 
been entirely destroyed by the brutes, a little conspiracy 
was hatched. Some very attractive food—pumpkins, beech- 
nuts, and other delicacies—was placed one evening at a spot 
a few hundred yards from the forest, and near it a dozen 


men armed with double-barrelled rifles lay in ambush. The 


pigs swarmed out as usual, and after grubbing up the ground 
in search of more potatoes (not their master’s), they soon all 
collected round the attractive pumpkins. There was thena 
perfect battle. Seventy sows and three boars were shot, 
and the herd almost destroyed. Not a carcass was re 
as the neighbours wished it to be understood that they had. 
committed the slaughter in self-defence. A month later the 
new law was introduced, by which it is made penal to shoot 
game on your own estate if this game was bred on your 
neighbour’s ground. How people are to distinguish hares 
bred on their neighbour’s fields from those which were born 
on their own the law does not mention. It is also pro- 
hibited to walk through woods, even if unenclosed, without — 
the owners’ permission ; and innocent picnics, which have 
hitherto been the greatest pleasure of the German Burger, 
are entirely put a stop to, unless a written permission from 
the landowners is first obtained. To English readers this 
law, which reminds one of that of trespass, may not appear 
so hard; but they must recollect that the majority of German ~ 
forests are unenclosed, and that they have for centuries been. 
free to all persons, providing arms were not carried. 





NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople, April 21. 
Last Sunday was a fine spring day, invitingly suggestive 

of a holiday trip up the Bosphorus or to the Prince’s Islan 

and many an ordinary denizen of Constantinople aval 
himself of the privilege of exchanging for a few hours the 
dust-laden atmosphere of the city for the violet-scented 
breezes of the country. To diplomacy alone was this privi- 
lege denied. By it no day of rest was known. One week's 
grind was to continue into another, for had not the Seven 
Powers whose fingers had helped to make the Eastern pie 
for once agreed to be of one mind, and their representatives 
had on this special Sunday to place their seals on the new 
arrangement concluded between Turkey and Montenegro, 
the credit of which is attributed more particularly to Count 
Corti, Italy’s ambassador to the Porte. “The better day, 
the better deed,” at least so says the proverb, and we d 


well | 
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fain apply it in its most favourable sense to this freshly made 
pact. Ostensibly, no doubt, the Montenegrin difficulty is at 
rest. The parties more particularly concerned are Supposed 
to be content, and those sweet lambs the Albanians remain 
in the Sultan’s fold. The new districts ceded are inhabited 
by a population in which the Christian element predominates, 
and this circumstance is taken as conclusive of the willing- 
ness of the inhabitants to exchange the Turkish for the 
Montenegrin rule. However, it must not be lost sight of, 
that, whether Mussulmans or Christians by profession, they 
are essentially lawless and unruly, and that their sympathies 
will naturally be given to the Power which makes itself least 
felt. The Turkish rule sat loosely and lightly on them : they 
obeyed it or not, according as they chose; but it will be 
otherwise with them now, since the arm of the new 
Government will be hearer to reach, and stronger and 
more disposed to coerce them into obedience. There 
never was much love between the Montenegrins and 
any of their neighbours to the south, and there are cer- 
tain indications which show that the stroke of the am- 
bassadorial pens only marked a stage on the road to- 
wards, but not the actual termination of a difficulty. The 
outgoing proprietors will certainly not snatch the thorns 
from the path of the incomers; and they know little of the 
double policy of the Turks who suppose that they do not 
leave to their successors a legacy of excited passions and 
strife, which will, in all probability, lead to bloodshed. 

A ride to the sweet waters of Europe has made me per- 
sonally acquainted with Major Ismail Agha, in command 
of the police station there, and who has risen to rank and 
notice by his capture of Veli Mehemet, the assassin of 
Colonel Kommesoff. So far as Ismail was concerned, the 
arrest was an affair entirely of chance. He knew nothing at 
the time of the Bosnian or his crime, but his men on duty 
having reported to him that an individual holding a revolver 
was making his way across the valley and up the opposite 
hills with suspicious haste, Ismail bestrode his horse and 
quickly overtook the Bosnian on the top of the hill. 
“Friend,” said he, “why this haste? Whither art thou 
going?” The answer was a shot, which lodged in Ismail’s 
arm, quickly followed by another, which struck his horse 
dead. Disentangling himself from the fallen steed, he rose, 
to see the Bosnian advancing towards him with a drawn 
sword, but fortunately two of his men came in sight, and 
the murderer took to his heels. “He was soon caught,” 
continued he, “thrown down and beaten, and my 7chou- 
joukler “ (children, as he called his soldiers)” would have 
killed him for firing on me, had I allowed them ;” then after 
a moment or two he added naively, “ If I had known then 
what I now know of the nature of his crime, I might better 
have left him to the Tchoujoukler. See what trouble the 
Padishah, the ambassadors, and the doctors would have 
been saved!” Ismail’s words were true enough ; but let us 
hope that Veli Mehemet is reserved for a fate which will 
make him a still more striking warning to other murderously- 
inclined fanatics. Major Ismail has just been decorated by 
the Czar with the order of St. Stanilas of the third class. 
The Sultan had previously bestowed on him the Medjidieh of 
the fifth class, and given him a step in rank. To these 
honorary distinctions the British community were about to 
add the proceeds of a subscription made on his behalf, 
when Ghazi Osman, hearing of it, sent to inform its pro- 
moters that Ismail would not be allowed to accept it. 

The Turks having, in deference to the opinion of the 
Powers, agreed that their gendarmerie was not up to the 
mark, and that it required to be remodelled, a number of 
English officers were invited to enter the Turkish service to 
form the nucleus of a new corps, and to each was accorded 
the rank of colonel; but the subaltern officers were never 
appointed, neither were the rank and file enrolled. One is 
forcibly reminded of the American volunteer regiment, com- 
= of three hundred colonels, one major, a captain, and a 

ugler, which was dismissed from parade by unanimous con- 
sent of the colonels present, since the major and captain 
being on leave, and the bugler sick, there was positively no 
one left whom they could command. This, however, far 
(orn The Turks did not believe that they required a 

tter system of police, nor did they intend to introduce one ; 
but they consented to sacrifice a few thousand pounds per 
annum, which after all was not their own, for the support of 
the colonel element, and took their measures privately to 
make as nugatory as possible any reformatory effort it might 
attempt. “A/stendez” was the usual reply to any over-zealous 
officer who begged for active service, and to be allowed to 
earn his pay. A few of them, through great interest, were 
permitted to attach themselves to the staff of one or other 
general officer during the war, and generally speaking dis- 
tinguished themselves; but the mot d’ordre was always 
“Keep back those English colonels.” Quite lately a few of 
them have been despatched into the provinces as super- 
















numerary commanders of local police, but still under the 
orders of the provincial governors, who of course take their 
tone from the Central Government. 

In the Adrianople district, Colonel Blunt, not content to 
exercise only the sive duties of his post, has en- 
deavoured, and with wonderful success, to raise the morale 
of the unfortunate refi and teach them self-help. 
Returned to their villages from their enforced flight, he found 
them sitting on the ground, warming their hands over a few 
lighted sticks, in a most abject condition. Some seed he 

rocured for them from their excellent governor, Raouf 

asha ; and as their oxen were gone, he set about making 
them capstan windlasses, and showed them how, by their 
means, to drag their ploughs. It was uphill work at first ; 
but by patience and perseverance he induced first one, then 
another, to make thé attempt, and now round many villages 
may be seen machine-ploughing in full swing. The father 
of the family, as of old, holds the plough, but the capstan 
bars are worked bv his wife and aren : everyone can 
help, and every one is occupied. At a trial made lately of 
one of these windlasses, two girls were able to drag the 
plough as fast as could be done by a pair of oxen. Of 
course the machinery is of the simplest and rudest descrip- 
tion, and so best, as the peasants, accustomed to make and 
repair their own cart-wheels, are quite capable of construct- 
ing them. The hauling-rope is the only expense; but 
Colonel Blunt is now in town endeavouring to procure from 
the arsenal a supply of old ropes for distribution. 

_ As may be imagined, such a start ina progressive direc- 
tion is not viewed with favour by the powers that be, and 
since the state coach includes in its team a Minister of 
Agriculture, that distinguished personage felt himself bound 
to inquire into the innovation. Accordingly a commission 
was named and despatched into the province, taking with it 
as expert the agent of an agricultural machinery manu- 
facturer. The instructions to the commissioners were to in- 
quire into the relative merits of Colonel Blunt’s invention 
and those of the steam plough as used in other countries of 
Europe ! Meantime, Colonel Blunt prepared a model of his 
capstan plough, and took it to Yildiz Kiosk—a friendly 
chamberlain presented it to his Majesty and explained its 
working. The Sultan seemed quite to understand it, and 
was in the act of turning the capstan bars with his finger, 
when Osman Pasha approaching, said that one of the am- 
bassadors awaited his Majesty’s presence in the next apart- 
ment, and then, as soon as the Sultan’s back was turned, 
el ordered the Giaour’s toy to be removed from the 

ace, 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 
BOUND AND REBOUND. 


There is no more sensitive barometer than the Stock 
Exchange, but there is none that is less worthy to be 
relied upon as a guide to the future. It accurately reflects 
the moods and tenses of the present, but is utterly devoid 
of foresight. Consequently no one need be alarmed 
regarding the real value of any property he may hold in 
stocks and shares by observing fluctuations in the quota- 
tions of the official list. This week the Stock Exchange 
has been in one of its sinking moods. There has been 
a halt in the long line of progress to which speculators 
and investors had grown accustomed. Money has be- 
come scarcer, and therefore dearer; operators were 
brought face to face with the fact through the fortnightly 
settlement ; and in consequence of that and of the 
realisations of holders anxious. to take their profits after 
the recent rise prices drooped and fell away. But it is 
only a rebound from the upward movement that has been 
lately in rapid progress. There are reasons for cautious 
action; there is no real cause for apprehension or 
alarm. We do not make light of the check which 
the iron trade has experienced, but we do not 
regard it as a calamity. It is due to over-speculation, 
and it is well that it should have disclosed its influence 
thus early ; for much more serious results must have 
followed had there been a continuance of a speculation 
that had come to be inflated. Brother Jonathan has 
been pulled up in time. He was going ahead much too 
recklessly. He will be oe better me temporary 
slackening of the of progress. € are no un- 
scat derseie tats either here or on the other side 
of the Atlantic ; and as with the development of trade 
the general prosperity extends, we may safely look for a 
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renewal of days of advance in markets. Everything else 
is favourable. The anxieties of the political situation 
are over. Politics, instead of being a source of weakness, 
are likely to impart strength to prices ; for with a strong 
Government in power, and with Gladstone as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the country looks forward to sound 
and prosperous finance. Any great scheme for refunding 
the National Debt—with, it may be hoped, provision for 


its reduction—or any foreshadowing of the abolition of 


the income tax, both of which ideas are supposed to be 
dear to the Premier, must be helpful and not hurtful to 
the markets. The bound after the rebound is sure to 
come. This week has witnessed the latter. 





THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF 
CANADA. 


With a good deal of experience of City meetings we 
can safely say we have seldom seen one in which there 
were so many happy and placidly satisfied elements as 
at the crowded assembly of the shareholders of this 
Company held on Thursday in the large hall of the 
Cannon Street Hotel. Expectation had been stirred to 
fever heat days and days beforehand as to the good 
things the chairman, Sir Henry Tyler, was to announce; 
but, as so often happens, expectation had o’erleaped 
itself, and had been frustrated by the ‘‘ bears,” who 
brought about a sharp collapse in prices on Wednesday 
afternoon by reports of evil communications to be put 
forth at the meeting. Although these proved utterly and 
almost ludicrously wrong, they had a temporary effect, 
which continued to depress the market values of all 
classes of Grand Trunk securities on Thursday forenoon. 
Sir Henry Tyler's speech soon checked this backward 
movement—and well it might. The figures he gave show- 
ing the results of the working of the lines during the first 
three months of the half-year would alone have sufficed to 
put the “bears” to rout. According to figures cabled 
from the other side, there has been an increase in the 
available net receipts of £63,000 during the period in 
question. But this was otily a small part of the chair- 
man’s pleasant story. His view of the future, though 
sobered by official caution, was most enticing. The 
policy of the directors in seeking an independent open- 
ing into Chicago has proved a signal success. Even in 
the bad times of severe’ trade depression the results of 
the operation of the Grand Trunk of Canada are such as 
to place the company in a better position than it ever 
before occupied in the course of its history. If that be 
SO, is it not reasonable to look forward to much better 
things in time to come? Trade in Canada will improve 


as it has done in the United States, in spite of the Pro- 
tectionist follies of the Governments of both ; immigra- 
tion is even now pouring large populations into the 
States, which overflow and are forced into the 
Dominion of Canada and the vast North-west; 
and with better trade and a flow of immigrants 
the traffic of all the railways of the American 
continent must improve. The construction of the great 
Pacific railway, of which we spoke last week, will tap 
new sources of traffic, and the future of Canada bids 
fair to be one of ever-growing prosperity. In that pro- 
sperity the Grand Trunk Railway must share. The 
extent to which already the prospect of improvement has 
increased the value of the shareholders’ property was 
strikingly shown by some figures given by Sir Henry 
Tyler. During the past six months the value of the 
various securities of the company has increased by the 
enormous amount of five and a half millions sterling ; 
while during the year the increase has been eight millions 
sterling. The end of the improvement has not been 
reached yet. It is not our province to speculate as to 
future prices, but the speaker who predicted that Grand 
Trunk ordinaries would go to 50, was not deemed by 
the meeting so wild as he would have been thought who, 
six months ago, had ventured to prophesy that they 
would go to 20. In the meantime the directors have 
such faith in the future that they have virtually pledged 
themselves not to “ unload” the unissued common stock 
they hold in reserve until they can command a far higher 


price for it than is obtainable now. The proprietors of 
Grand Trunk securities may well be of good cheer, and, 
if they are wise, will imitate their directors’ example and 
decline resolutely to be tempted into parting with their 
property at present prices. 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


- Ot a ee 
“THE DANITES” AT NEW SADLER’S WELLS, 


An American company now occupies New Sadler’s Wells, 
and has produced a drama by Mr. Joaquin Miller, entitled 
“The Danites,” which has been very successfully played by . 
these artists in many towns in the United States. The piece 
derives its name from the band of Danites or a 
angels—a certain number of Mormons who bound them-: 
selves to avenge the death of their prophet, Joseph Smith, 
and were implicated in the terrible massacre of Mountain 
Meadow. The scene is laid in the Sierras of the far West, 
and the play deals with the class of men who have been 
made known to us in the exquisite stories and poems of Bret 
Harte. We are introduced to the society described in “ Her 
Letter,” in which the girl tells the far-off lover how she 


thought 
** Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall ; 
Of the candles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl ; 
Of the steps that we took to the fiddle, 
Of the dress of my queer v7s-a-vis ; 
And how I once went down the middle, 
' With the man that shot Sandy McGee.” 


There was much promise, then, in a drama which should 
bring before us the wild life of the Sierras, and such characters 
as those who hung round “the Luck of Roaring Camp;” 
indeed, we can hardly conceive more admirable material for 
a play. But “The Danites” is somewhat disappointing. The 
plot is a slight one, and the piece is rather a series of 
tableaux than a connected drama. The story follows the 
fortunes of Nancy Williams, the last remaining member of 
a family doomed to destruction by the Danites; but this 
young woman’s adventures cannot be said to interest us 
much. She gets herself up as a boy, a certain plumpness of 
person in the actress personating the character rendering 
the disguise a very thin one, and works with the miners. 
Her secret is found out by the wife of the hero, Sandy, who 
is naturally jealous of that lady’s familiarity with the boy 
“ Billy Piper,” but nothing comes of his anger. Then, again, 
there is something unnatural in Nancy’s persistence in her 
disguise when she believes she is bringing ruin on her 
friend and protector, Sandy’s wife, and when the miners 
who are her comrades are quite strong enough to protect her 
against the Danites, who are only two in number, and not 
very formidable personages. Melodrama ceases to be impres- 
sive when the audience can see a way out of the difficulties 
which the author carefully conceals from his characters. 
The play ends with the execution of the Danites and the 
reappearance of Miss Williams in female attire. The 
dialogue does not make amends for the faulty construction. 
It is for the most part Bret Harte and water, and full of the 
turgid rhodomontade naturally to be expected from the 
author of “ Songs of the Sierras.” Many of the speeches, 
such as those allotted to the hero Sandy and Nancy Williams, 
are far too long; indeed, about half of the lines spoken 
by the latter might be excised with advantage to the play, 
while a vigorous exercise of the pruning-knife in other 
quarters would make it much more interesting. 

The acting was commendable. Mr. McKee Rankin gave 
a robust and natural rendering of the part of Sandy, but he 
should be careful not to speak too fast, especially when he 
has to use language so full of Americanisms as to be 
nigh unintelligible to English hearers. Mr. W. E. Sheridan, 
who played a miner nicknamed “ The Parson,” is a gentle- 
man who has, I believe, won distinction in the United States 
in the higher walks of the drama. He is certainly an actor 
of genuine and unmistakable power. He gave an artistic 
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and consistent rendering of the character, and was especially 
fortunate in depicting the Coupeau-like ferocity of a man 
furious with disappointed love and mad with drink; while the 
scene in which, when paralysed, he wrings the truth out of 
the boy concerning the woman he loves, fairly brought down 
the house. It would be interesting to see Mr. Sheridan in a 
part worthier of his indubitable capacity. Mr, Holland gave 
a clever sketch of a judge who is always bragging about the 
“glorious climate of California.” Mr. Hawk made a very 
amusing Chinaman, and Mr, Lindsey Harris may be com- 
mended for a clever rendering of the part of a miner 
nicknamed “Limber Tim.” Mrs. Rankin played Nancy 
Williams with care, and with effective, albeit conventional, 
vigour, and Miss Cora Tanner acted with neatness and some 
force as the hero’s wife. The piece was well put upon the 
stage, and the scenery depicting mining camps, mountain 
ranges, big trees, logs, huts, and so forth, did credit to the 
brush of Mr. T, W. Hall. The piece was received with 
much applause by a crowded house, and should have a suc- 
cessful career at New Sadler’s Wells. Apart from its merits 
as an effective, though somewhat rough melodrama, it is 
certainly a novelty ; and those who wish to see the kind of 
play that attracted large audiences in all parts of America 
cannot do better than visit Mrs. Bateman’s theatre during 
the run of * The Danites.” H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


MUSIC. 


Nothing of very special importance has occurred lately at 
the Opera, nor is it likely that much activity will be dis- 
played until Her Majesty’s Theatre is reopened by Mr. 
Mapleson, when it is possible that Mr. Ernest Gye will be 
stirred by the spirit of rivalry to bring out something new. 
Mr. Cohen’s “ Estella,” a version of “Les Bluets,” is now 
included amongst the list of promised novelties, and it is 
said that Madame Adelina Patti has interceded for the 
composer. The dictates of a Jrima donna are very fre- 
quently incontrovertible, and as Madame Patti has succeeded 
in one thing, in getting the pitch lowered at the Royal Italian 
Opera, “‘ Estella” may come to light after all. It does not 
do, nevertheless, to be too sanguine, nor is it altogether 
established as a fact that the Anglo-Italian stage would 
benefit materially from the addition. Madame Patti’s com- 


mands have produced one very notable effect already—the 


chorus singing in far better style than during former seasons, 
and keeping well in tune, while the principal vocalists are 
free from the strain imposed upon their resources by the 
high pitch, and manage to reach their upper notes without 
shrieking or bawling. No one possessed of the least 
artistic taste, however, can witness an operatic performance 
without feeling the conviction that there is plenty of room 
for improvement in many details. For instance, the dispo- 
sition of the choristers in a semicircle is preposterous, and 
the singular unanimity which prevails amongst them when 
they have to move bears no semblance save that of ar- 
tificiality. Why, instead of being arranged in that horrible 
semicircle, should not the chorus be broken up into 
groups, and a picture—or something approaching it— 
be thus formed? There are heaps of absurdities connected 
with opera of the conventional school, but that is no reason 
why they should not be removed or ameliorated ; at present 
the connection between the chorus-singer and the pantomime 
“mask” is far too intimate. Madame Albani won golden 
opinions as Marguerite, in Gounod’s “ Faust,” on Saturday 
last, and sang the music in a style fully deserving the 
encomiums of the audience. The prison scene was rendered 
particularly impressive by the powerful acting of the Canadian 
singer, and Signor Gayarre did his best to add to the success 
of the situation. Mdlle. Pasqua’s Siebel was not quite satis- 
factory, and though Signor Cotogni sings Valentine’s music 
artistically, there is something incongruous in such a big 
brother using his last breath to bully his poor wronged 
sister. Take one consideration with another, Valentine’s 
character is not a happy one. When he first appears he is 
with his heart in his boots at the bare idea of having to go 
forth to battle, and his subsequent demeanour does not 


justify the ind t thought that he cared much for fighting, 
or was a sarticelarty oat hand at it. Valentine shed te 
shown rather as a nervous stripling than as a burly swash- 
buckler. The Mephistopheles of Signor Vidal has signal 
claims to praise, although in following the lines laid down by 
M. Faure the actor loses his chance of Seenns original 

wer. On Monday Mdlle. Turolla made her first essay 
a the ot - Valentina -in “a Huguenots” — a 
réle in w é€ young soprano challenges comparison 
with reminiscences of Tietjens and Nilsson. Though she is 
not yet a great artist, Mdile. Turolla promises so well, and 
enters into her work with such complete earnestness, that 
by-and-by she may be expected to rank with the lead- 
ing Prime donne of the day. Nature has endowed her with 
all personal qualifications necessary to make her an interest- 
ing exponent of operatic heroines, and the charm of her 
appearance is by no means an unimportant factor in the 
success which now attends her efforts. Mdlle. Scalchi is a 
bonny, full-voiced Urbano, and Mdlle. Schou sings the florid 
music of Margherita di Valois with considerable brilliancy. 
An unfortunate slip of memory occurred on Monday evening, 
which marred the level excellence of Mdlle. Schou’s perform- 
ance, but accidents will happen to the best “regulated of 
opera-singers. Signor Gayarre was a good Raoul—except- 
ing that in occasionally forcing his voice he impaired its 
quality. Signor de Reszke sang and acted with the ease of 
a practised artist as St. Bris; Signor Cotogni was once 
more De Nevers; and Signor Vidal tried to make Marcel 
a weighty personage with only an indifferent result. Verdi’s 
“Tl Trovatore” on Tuesday ht the new tenor, 
Mons. Engel, and Mdlle. Alwina Valleria. The new comer 
was not fully at his ease, and further performances will be 
necessary before his real merits become apparent ; but Mdlle. 
Valleria gave full effect to the character of Leonora, 
especially where her means might have been erprciet to 
show some signs of overstraining. OF the rest of the cast 
nothing need be said. “ Lucia,” with Albani and the new 
tenor, was announced for Thu , and “La Sonnambula” 
> oe given to-night, with Albani, Gayarre, and De 

Popular favour is proverbially shifty. It: blows about 
with each new puff of wind from the world of fashion, and 
never remains fixed for long in any one particular quarter. 
It was ony the other day that it pointed steadily in the 
direction of Wagner, and now there are unmistakable signs 
of its veering round to the Berlioz quarter. Berlioz created 
a great sensation when he visited London eight-and-twenty 
years ago but in the following year his of “ Benvenuto 
Cellini ® failed at Covent Garden, and after that the rage for 
the French master’s music seems gradually to have died out. 
Recent revivals of some of his instrumental works have 
drawn attention to this original, if eccentric genius, and now 
Mr. Charles Halle proses to give two representations of 
“ Le Damnation de Faust” at St. James’s Hall on May 21 
and 22. No doubt all the world and his wife will be 


present. 

The Plébiscite arranged for Mr. Manns’ Benefit at the 
Crystal Palace resulted in an equal number of votes being 
registered for Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, and the pre- 
lude to Wagner’s “ Tannhiauser.” This is a curious com- 
bination ; but still more extraordinary was the record of the 
next highest fi for an old air of Handel’s, familiarly 
known as the “ argo." ‘Some facts not wholly flattering to 
the general knowledge of music possessed by the community 
may be deduced from this fae A new soprano, 
Madame Ida Hahn-Friedlinder, made her déut on this 
occasion, and, although evidently suffering from nervousness, 
exhibited sufficient charm of style and voice to render her 
future appearances the subject of pleasurable anticipation. 

Mr. William Carter, who resuscitated Dr. Baxfield’s 
Norwich oratorio, “ Israel Restored,” at the Albert Hall a 
few weeks since, announces Dr, Dearle’s oratorio of “ Israel 
in the Wilderness ” for Thursday next. The subject may be 
hereafter referred to, but it was surely a misnomer to desig- 
nate as a new work a composition which was well under 
weigh nigh upon thirty years ago. Amateurs will be puzzled 
to Saul who Dr. Dearle is, or was; even Grove’s “ Dic- 


tio ” is silent on the subject. Mr. Mapleson’s return 
with his company, a hundred and sixty strong, may be 
chronicled. This looks like business. 


DESMOND L. RYAN. 





PoisoNs ON THE To1LeT TapLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusitig discoufse on “ Fast Colouts,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-dalled hair restorers and dyes, 
certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers. The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 
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FRANCIS DEAK. 

Francis Debk, Hungarian Statesman. A Memoir. With a 
Preface by Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, M.P. Macmillan 
and Co. : 

A welcome, bright, enthralling, and opportune book is 
this—with only one blemish. Who and what is Mr. 
Grant Duff that he should step in between English 
readers and the study of such a character as Deak? He 
appears to have asked himself why the volume needed 
a preface at all ; we go one step further, and ask why it 
should be furnished with a preface from him? And we 
may inquire, also, who gave him authority over the tomb 
of Dedk to pass judgment on Guizot and Thiers, Pal- 
merston and Peel, Cavour and Cobden? If Guizot was 
a stately failure,fand Thiers’ life an evil to his country and 
mankind ; if Palmerston will be forgotten a generation 
hence, and Peel was out of place in his life ; if Cavour 
was unscrupulous, and Cobden born before his time, what 
a pity it seems that these men had not Mr. Grant Duff 
on whom to fall back, eminent success that he is, a 
blessing to mankind, one destined to immortality, always 
just where the eternal verities need him, scrupulous to 
the last degree, and a person who understands his period ! 
But fate is kind. When Mr. Grant Duff penned his 
preface patronising Francis Deak, he had little idea that 
the whirligig of time would so arrange matters as to 
bring about the production of the book at the very 
moment when his leader, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, is en- 
deavouring to escape from the consequences of his 
libels on the country which the labours of Deak had 
consolidated and freed. And if those who place this 
excellent biography of Francis Deak on their shelves 
will but take a pair of scissors and cut out the pages on 
which Mr. Grant Duff poses patronisingly over a dead 
patriot there will remain a work eminently worthy of 
study,a too modest record of a noble career, for the 
author, leaving Mr. Grant Duff to do his own trumpeting, 

refers to remain in the shade. And if this is a first 
k, it is a most creditable one. The author has capa- 

city and enthusiasm, and had no need to ask the aid of 
such a literary sponsor as Mr. Grant Duff, who could not 
himself have produced such a work to save his life. 

Only four years and three months have passed since 
Francis Deak was gathered to his rest in a grave made 
with earth from every county in Hungary, when the 
people mourned for him as for a personal friend, and when 
the Empress-Queen laid upon his coffin a floral tribute of 
no sham admiration and regard, though he had been suc- 
cessful in opposing the most cherished privileges claimed 
by her husband and his ill-advisers. But Deak was so 
honoured because he was not rash, because he bided his 
time, because he was a man of conviction and not a man 
of impulse, because he knew that reforms which are to 
last must grow and must not be forced. Where Batthy- 
any and Kossuth failed he succeeded by dint of labour 
and patience and faith, No wonder the country which 
honours his bones seems a strange and unprogressive 
country to Mr. Gladstone, who indeed may, in his ignor- 
ance of continental politics, never have heard of Deak 
outside the newspapers. But he may learn something of 
Austrian politics and Austro-Hungarian purposes if he 
will read this memoir, which we commend very heartily 
to the newer Liberals*who have so much to learn of the 
operation of silent and quiet forces. 

Tedk’s first experience of practical politics was in 1834, 
when he advocated that the protection of the law should 
be extended to the peasants who were not masters even 
in their own houses. From that time to the day of his 
death his reforms were based upon the principle that 
they should be effected entirely by law. He might, to 
the enduring loss of his country, have resorted to co- 
ercion, as did Batthyany and Louis Kossuth, but he 
believed in the enduring value of lawful agitation, and he 
never lost a chance of emphasising his recommendation 
to employ argument instead of force, although he acknow- 
ledged that force is the ultimate reasoning of peoples as 
well as of kings. In other words he was a Conservative 








eee 


reformer. He had a regard for precedent and for hi 

as well as for justice and for progress, and, like Engli 
Constitutionalists, he held that the law was supreme even 
over the will of the monarch. In something less than 
three years Constitutionalism had made sich progress 
against the Court party, that the Government. of ‘the 
period resorted to bribery and intimidation ; but nothi 
could break down Dedk’s ascendency in the Loy 
House of the Legislature, and the old English position 
was taken up that redress of grievances must precede 
supply and the consideration of Royal propositions, 
Deak knew that the people by themselves could not 
make much headway, and he preferred the reasonable 
progress of a union of classes to a violent upheaval. One — 
of his great difficulties was the vehemence of 
and this compelled him for a short time to withdraw 
from active public life. However, before long, it was 
recognised that if Kossuth was the popular leader, Dedk 
was the safer guide. When Kossuth forced on the 
Revolution of 1848 Deak was Minister of Justice, and 
endeavoured to moderate the excitable elements 

the people; and his biographer says: ‘ With all his wi 
to see in Hungary a free and prosperous peasantry, Dedk 
could not be heey to regard the obligation to pay rent 
as the mark of slavery and class oppression,” words of 
weight which may be commended to the Irish agitators 
of to-day, and their too numerous sympathisers oft this side 
the Channel. For a few weeks after the Emperor-King 
had given his sanction to the March Laws there was 
hope that a revolution would have been averted, and 
laboured hard to avert it, but the Vienna Court 

were as silly and shortsighted as the extreme champions 
of the people, and at last the long-expected crisis came, — 
which resulted in the abdication of Ferdinand in favour 
of Francis Joseph, and before long in the attempt to put 
down the constitutional movement by force of arms, 
For the instant Kossuth had his way, and the Court ps 
had theirs. The Hungarian Republic was p 

and the Austrian troops endeavoured to prove to the 
young Emperor that he was justified in his boast of his 
power as well as his right to hold Hungary by force. 
This he could never-have done if he had not accepted 
the assistance of the Russians. Hungary was deluged in 
blood, and for a while the cause of rational freedom and 
progress seemed utterly lost ; but Deak did not despair. 
There were doubtless some who fancied that he had gone 
back, but there never was a moment when he wavered 
from his principles. He believed in the indissolubility of 
the union under the crown of the Empire of Austria and 
the kingdom of Hungary, and when eight years had 
passed he began to see that all was not hopeless. The 
Emperor was learning wisdom ; the people had begun to 
realise that sound progress could not take place by leapsand 
bounds, and to perceive that Dedk and the Emperor were 
working towards the same point from different directions. 
When Austria had been driven out of Lombardy the 
Emperor summoned Dedk to Vienna, and asked him, “ What 
shall Idonow?” ‘The Hungarian patriot replied, “ Your 
Majesty must first make peace and then give Hungary 
her rights.” The monarch asked whether the Hungarian 
Parliament would give men to carry out war if he q 
the Constitution at once. Dedak’s answer was “No, 
and then Francis Joseph made peace and granted the 
Constitution, Count Andrassy being entrusted with the 
formation of the first responsible Hungarian Ministry 
under the restored Constitution. Says the biographer, 
“ Deak had waited to some purpose.” The popular hero 
refused all honours. He even stayed away from the 
coronation of the Emperor as King of Hungary, lest he 
should be deemed by any to claim the credit that was 
undoubtedly his due. And after his victory he had the 
sense to restrain the demands from below just as he was 
resolved to oppose reaction from above. Thencefo 
sometimes in office, sometimes out, he was the leader 
the Centre party, but just before his death he enroll 
himself among the ranks of the Liberals. It would be 
well if Liberals in all countries would take a lesson from 
his career ; and we entirely agree with the closing wor 
of this admirable memoir : “There is no better W! 
that Englishmen can form for the noble country which 
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has so many links of affinity with their own, than that Dr. THORNTON, — 
the spirit and the principles of Dedk Ferencz may find ** Defluit ex fronte — perforatis manibus, 
many followers amongst the politicians whose duty it Mixtus amor cum dolore, defluit ex pedibus. 


will be to influence and guide the future destinies of Mr. PEARSON. 
Hungary.” ‘* Sacras ecce manus, et caput, et pedes 


a Aspergunt Domini vulnera sanguine : 
MR. GODFREY-FAUSSETT’S MEMORIALS. 


Nunquam tot miseras novit amor vices, 
Tot spinas diademata.” 
Memorials of 7. G. Godfrey-Faussett, Parker and Co., London 
and Oxford. 1880. 


Here we note that Dr. Thornton’s version wants alike 
the symmetrical form and compactness of expression which 
The late Mr. Godfrey-Faussett was well known as the y pa P 
wittiest of wits, and as the most scholarly of those scholars 


are of the very essence of Latin hymnology, while Mr. 
of our time who devoted their gifts and graces to the 


composition of Latin hymns. It was Mr. Faussett that 
wrote the witty lines, so much admired in Punch some 
years ago, on the flight of King Coffee Calcalli from Sir 
Garnet Wolseley :— 
‘* Commassie’s town is burnt to dust, 
The king escaped is he ; 
Lo! Ash and Coffee now remain 
Of what was Ashantee !” 


Not less witty and @ profes was his compliment to Dr. 
Longhurst, the cathedral organist at Canterbury, after a 
successful performance of the oratorio of ‘‘ Samson” :— 


‘¢Great sir, your ‘Samson’ was a treat to hear, 
In woe or triumph it alike was good, 
And fitly closed th’ harmonious career, 
By bringing down the house as Samson should.” 


It is, however, to his exquisite renderings into Latin 
of some of our best and most popular hymns that Mr. 
Godfrey-Faussett will chiefly owe a prominent and per- 
manent place in this province of elegant literature. It is 
certainly a singular phenomenon in the history of English 
hymnology that what is most beautiful in form, and most 
perfect in expression, and most calculated to cling to the 
memory and to stimulate the feelings in our modern 
hymns, is traceable directly or indirectly to the earlier or 
medizeval Latin hymn-writers. This was placed beyond 
all doubt by Archbishop Trench by the publication of his 
collection of sacred Latin poetry, with which we have 
only to compare the translations and imitations in 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern.” ‘This discovery has 
borne its fruit in inducing some of our most accomplished 
scholars to adopt the converse method of rendering into 
Latin some of the most recent and popular inspirations 
of the sacred muse. In the volume before us, amongst 
other popular hymns “done” into Latin verse of a 
medizeval type and form of presentation, we have ex- 
quisite renderings of “ Abide with me, fast falls the even- 
tide,” “ Art thou weary, art thou languid,” “ Lead, kindly 
light, amid th’ encircling gloom,” and “ When I survey 
the wondrous cross.” Some, however, of these delightful 
and faithful versions evidently lack the final revision of 
their gifted and deeply lamented author, as, for example, 
in the following instances :— 

(1) ** The ¢rivial round, the common task. 
Vita simplex, vi/is cura.” (p. 4.) 
(2) ‘* Far from my home in life’s rough way. 
Procul Te, in vite mart.”” (p. 14.) 
(3) ‘* Hangs my helpless soul on Thee. 
Lx spes de te vita pendet.” (p. 321.) 


Again, at page 46, in the rendering of “ Art thou 
weary,” we find “oculique luctus” doing duty in Latin 
for “many a tear.” Certainly “ the wave of the eye” is 
4 metaphorical description of a tear hitherto unknown 
tothe muses. After all, the success of Mr. Faussett’s 
Latin versions is best and most fairly measured by com- 
paring his work with that of other writers in the same 
field. For this purpose, we quote the exquisite lines from 
Watts’s well-known hymn, “ When I survey the won- 

TOUS Cross ;”— 


“* See ! from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down ; 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown.” 


Mr. FAUSSETT. 
‘** En de manu, pede, fronte 
Amor, dolor, manant fonte, 
O amoris dolor finis ! 
O corona pulcra spinis 
































it is more proximate to the material form required. e. 
Faussett alone here comes up to the most perfect types 
left us by the Latin hymnists. In his rendering of Dr. 
Neale’s beautiful hymn “ Art thou weary” (which by the 
way is a free translation of a Greek hymn) Mr. Faussett 
has adopted the double rhyme, which adds considerably 
to the flow of the metrical music, and is so thoroughly in 
harmony with the character of sacred Latin poetry in its 
best inspirations. Here is Mr. Faussett’s first stanza of 
the hymn, compared with Mr. Gladstone’s charming 
version, though less charming :— 
Mr. FAUSSETT. 
‘* Tune fessus, tune pressus, 
Cur4 stas edace, 
Ad me venz?, sisque /eni,” 
Est qui dixit, ‘* Pace.” 
Mr. GLADSTONE. 
Scis te lassum? scis languentem ? 
Luctu contristaris ? 
Audin, ‘‘ Veni, veniensque 
Pace perfruaris ?”’ 

Here it is easy to see that Mr. Faussett carries away 
the palm, not only by presenting a more perfect form of 
symmetry in his verse, and a sweeter modulation, but by 
a more direct, faithful, and a simpler rendering of the 
English into Latin. It is much closer to the English to 
render, for example, “Art thou weary,” by “Tune 
fessus,” than by the needless and prosaic ; 
“Scis te lassum?” (“Dost thou know that thou art 


weary ? ”) 
MUSICAL EDUCATION ABROAD. 


LL.D., on Musical Instruction in Elementary Schools 
Continent. (Sir Charles Dilke.) Ordered by the House of 
Commons éo be printed. February 28, 1880. 

Two years ago the Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education announced that Mr. John 
Hullah, the Inspector of Music in Training Colleges, had 
been commissioned to travel on the Continent, in order 
to collect facts relating to musical instruction given in 
foreign elementary schools. From this it appeared that 
the Government contemplated some improvement of the 
system of teaching music in the elementary schools of 
this country. Mr. Hullah’s report (which has now been 
published and laid before Parliament) recalls to mind 
action of a similar character which may be said to have 
ultimately led to the establishment of the present suc- 
cessful system, administered by the Science and Art 
Department, for elementary schools and other classes in 
this country, in respect of drawing, painting, and modelling. 
It will be remembered that the late Mr. Dyce, R.A., was 
in 1839 directed by the Board of Trade to report on 
systems of drawing-schools throughout Europe. In the 
same way was Mr. Hullah directed to report upon the 
methods of teaching music in elementary schools abroad. 
Mr. Hullah was instructed to visit certain of the 
Continent only. The information he has collected refers. 
therefore to schools in Switzerland, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Holland, and Belgium. He was 
duly impressed with the importance of his mission, which 
he shows was of an exceptional character, since, although 
a considerable quantity of matter had from the time of Dr. 
Burney been brought together upon general musical in- 
struction, the icular subject of ‘* Music in erent 
schools ” had been but slightly treated, or altogether left 
untouched. A short summary of some of the more 
important points of Mr. Hullah’s report may therefore 


be of interest. 


4% 





Pearson’s rendering failsin directness of expression, though . 


Musical Education Abroad. Report of John Hullah, Esq., 
on the 
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At Basle the schools were in vacation, but Mr. Hullah 
was fortunate enough—through the kindness of Herr 
Schaublin, an authority in Germany as in Switzerland on 
musical instruction—to hear a class of 80 children sing 
“by ear” and “ from notes.” They read off a passage 
which Mr. Hullah chalked on the black board before 
them ; and although obvious disadvantages attended this 
impromptu lesson in vacation time, Mr. Hullah’s expec- 
tations of what he was yet to hear were raised to a very 
high pitch. Berne was the next place to be visited. 
Here some of the schools were at work, though a school 
to which Mr. Hullah’s attention had been specially 
directed at Buri, near Berne, was closed, the school- 
master was recreating himself in his garden, “and his 
pupils altogether beyond reach of call.” However, at two 
schools in the district, Mr. Hullah heard elementary 
and advanced classes of pupils. Some of the advanced 
classes were able to sing notes named to them, and to 
name notes vocalised by the teacher. It is not clear 
whether these classes were composed of that grade of 
children recognised here as “ elementary school children.” 
At the Normal School for Masters at Miinchenbuchsee, 
sol-fa syllables are used at first for very simple passages. 
“‘ More advanced music is read to the alphabetical names 
of notes, A, B, C, &c., with the German inflections 
zs and es for sharp and flat.” ‘The effect on the ear of 
these sibilants, in keys requiring many inflected notes, is 
unspeakably grotesque and hideous.” 

A system of notation is peculiar to schools in Geneva. 
Whilst children are easily taught to read and sing music 
written in this notation, they are at a loss to read ordi- 
nary music. They can only read out of their own books. 
At the Gymnasium at Zurich, Mr. Hullah noted the 
frequent change of posture of the scholars during the 
music lesson. He considers this worthy of imitation ; 
the interest of the scholars in their work being apparently 
due in some degree to their neither having to sit nor 
stand too long. His inspection of Swiss schools finished 
at Zurich, and he left filled with “ high admiration ” of 
nearly all he had seen and heard. Elementary instruc- 
tion in music is well provided for in Switzerland—being 
“ obligatory in all Swiss schools.” 

From Switzerland Mr. Hullah proceeded to Wiirtem- 
berg, and visited two Protestant schools, one primary, 
the other secondary, as well as a Roman Catholic school 
in Stuttgardt. His experiences here were not of a satis- 
factory character. Most of the singing was “by ear,” 
and the quality of its tone not generally good. In 
Munich Mr. Hullah learnt that “in the schools of 
Bavaria, as of some other parts of Germany, singing from 
notes is not begun until after the age of ten ”—in his 
opinion, “four, possibly five years too late.” The pro- 
ficiency in singing attained by combined classes of boys 
and girls in Bavaria is remarkable, and these sorts of 
classes are recommended by Mr. Hullah as giving a stimu- 
lus to the interest in music of both pupils and teachers. 
At Freising, about twenty miles from Munich, the 
students of the Male Training School entertained Mr. 
Hullah with what, in truth, was a concert, in the course 
of which many of the youths performed on the violin. 
The work done here was of a thorough description. 

On May 15, Mr. Hullah arrived at Vienna, where he 
paid visits to the Male and Female Normal Schools. It 
appears that very little musical instruction is given in 
elementary schools in Austria. In Bohemia, however, 
much more was to be expected, as Dr. Burney wrote in 
1775, that he “went into the school at Czaslan, which 
was full of little children of both sexes, from six to ten or 
eleven years old, who were reading, writing, playing on 
violins, hautbois, bassoons, and other instruments.” 
This picture has given place to a very different one. 
Mr. Hullah alludes to the general neglect of musical 
instruction in Bohemian schools. He certainly heard at 
Prague some “very young children who sang very 
pleasingly by ear.” He speaks in terms of high eulogy 
of the quality of girls’ yoices at the Bohemian Female 
Training School. But he is compelled to qualify his 
praise. The result presented to him was, in his opinion, 
attained by a “frightful amount of grinding.” “Every 
note must have been hammered into the memories of 
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these poor students.” The sympathy of eye and earap.. _ 
peared to be wholly wanting in them. Their powers of __ 
reading were the smallest conceivable. knee 

At Dresden, Mr. Hullah made several visits to the M. 
and Female Normal Schools, as well as to a Biipr 
schule for girls. Although there is no teaching of music 
from notes in the elementary schools of Dresden, the 
results of the instruction in the normal schools ate re. _ 
ported to be “generally satisfactory.” Nossen, whereig _ 
one of the most renowned of normal schools of its clase 
and Leipsic, were duly visited. In theformer place My 
Hullah heard much individual singing from elements 
classes of children ; in the latter the music as a rule eg 
sisted of more or less sweet singing “ by ear.” a 

The teaching of music in the various schools inspected. _ 
in Berlin was found to be superior to that of schools in 


other parts of Germany ; and singing from notes and 
reading at sight are largely taught. On the other hand, 
there is no similar instruction to be met with in Hano. — 
verian elementary free schools. In Holland the children _ 
sing both “ from notes” and “ by ear.” At Scheveningen, _ 
the higher classes of a school composed almost entirely _ 
of sailors’ children read music fairly, and in another 




















similar school signs of good teaching were shown. Ag 
might be expected, the general methods of instruction in _ 
music and the results obtained in Belgian schools were 
patterns of goodness. sine 
It will thus be seen that the Swiss, Dutch, and Belgian — 
schools bear off the palm in the matter of elem re 
instruction inmusic. Valuable, however, as Mr. H i: 
report is, it appears to lack succinctness as to musical’ 
instruction in foreign elementary schools, from which a — 
scheme of instruction and inspection applicable to” 
British elementary schools might be framed. The fa 
increasing cost of the perfunctory, and the too gen : 
admitted useless “singing” in elementary schools in this” 
country, is a question of moment. A sufficiency 6f" 
qualified teachers, according to Mr. Hullah’s annual’ 
reports upon our normal training colleges, is supplied 5” 
but their services are not properly utilised in respect of 
musical instruction. This is due in great measure to the’ 
plan of awarding capitation grants according to bard 
of inspectors, who, in many instances, declare th a 
unqualified to pass an opinion upon the quality a 
results of the musical teaching, such as it is. Mr. Mullah’ 
offers suggestions of assistance which the projected F 
College of Music may be able to render by giving ski 
students from the training colleges special instruction 
music, as well as by undertaking the inspection of musical 
instruction in elementary schools. These suggestions, how- 
ever, strike us as proposing too lofty a standard of teaching 
and inspection for elementary schools. What appears to” 
be required is that music in elementary schools should be” 
placed upon a footing analogous to that of drawing, and 
that the existing teachers should be required really to” 
teach music. At the present time the annual cost of the 
grants for “singing,” which, as we have mentioned, is 
officially declared to be of little or no value, amounts 
to 128,680/,—(see “ Parliamentary Return, Elementary 
Schools. Singing. (Sir C. Dilke.) Feb. 28, r880”)—am 
amount which would probably more than suffice for 
carrying out an effective system of instruction and m- 
spection of music in elementary schools. af 
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NOVELS. ri 
Poet and Per. By Hamilton Aidé. 3 vols. Hurst .and | 
Blackett. ee 
When a catastrophe is inevitable, it is a little comfort” 
that, the climax reached, we are able to say “ Thank heaven” 
it is no worse!” and with this pious ejaculation we Tse) 
from the perusal of “ Poet and Peer.” The hero, a 
of Byronic tastes, develops into an advanced free thinker, 
a social reformer, and democrat, with communistic vie 
and is endowed with the unenviable power of doing good 
to none and much harm to many. In the brief space 
a few years he is unintentionally the means of sen 
his father to the grave. He drives his wife to attempt 
suicide, a fate averted to allow her to die of a broken 
heart. He causes the permanent misery of many deserv- 
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ing people, while in no instance does he appear as a 
useful factor in humanitarian economy, if we except the 
occasion of his saving the life of an Italian beggar—a 


work of preservation which serves as an ironical commen- 
tary on the doctrine of the Survival of the Fittest. 


Wilfred Athelstone, his father, Lord Athelstone’s 


only child, was an Etonian, “ unusually open to impres- 


sions of beauty.” In the village of Ripple, at the age of 
sixteen, he saw a little girl of eleven driving home a cow 
and calf from the hillside pastures. The boy was already 
something of a poet, and it came into his head, as he 
watched this child, her cow, and the surroundings, “ that 


it was as perfect an idyll as Theocritus ever sung.” He 
asks Nellie Dawson for some warm milk, which he de- 


clares a draught fit for the gods, and promises to call at 
her cottage and bring her some books of poetry. The 
child, the only daughter of her widowed mother, a tenant 


of Lord Athelstone, is taken up by her uncle, a rich 


ironmaster, and educated for four years at a first-class 
Midland school; while Wilfred goes to Oxford, and wins 


“the Newdigate ” by writing the prize-poem for the year. 


Nellie Dawson returns to her mother’s cottage, is appointed 
village schoolmistress, and in church Wilfred sees the 
dairymaid “shot up into a tall, graceful girl, infinitely 
more beautiful than he remembered her,” when “all 
the boy’s passionate admiration for the child revived with 
double force.” ‘His muse at this time was draped in a 
somewhat pre-Raphaelite garb of the Italian cut that 
delights in concetti,” and, as was inevitable, he at once 
began writing poetry in her praise, but fortunately never 
got beyond the first stanza—a copy-of which is extant, 
and throws serious doubts on the critical capacity of the 
Newdigate examiner for his year. Wilfred Athelstone’s 
love-making with Nellie is rudely checked by her cousin 
—the ironmaster’s son—who has come to propose for her 
hand, and is refused. Seeing how matters stand, he 
confronts his aristocratic rival and says, ‘“‘ You don’t mean 
to marry her, I suppose. .. . And I tell you, if you 
seduce that girl, 7’/ have your blood, 1 will, if I swing for 
it.” Lord Athelstone dies, and Wilfred’s mother sees the 
necessity of separating her son and Nellie before mischief 
ensues. The latter, through her influence, obtains a 
governess’s situation with a Mrs. Goldwin, where she 
meets Hubert St. John, Mrs. Goldwin’s cousin, an old 
Eton chum of Wilfred’s. He falls in love with Nellie, 
and would propose, but Mrs. Goldwin sees that, although 
she never told her love, Miss Dawson is secretly pining for 
Lord Athelstone. Hubert waits patiently for his lordship to 
marry some one else, trusting to make Nellie Dawson his 
own, when she sees the hopelessness of her passion. The 
actors in the drama meet in Rome. Lord Athelstone 
has proposed for Sylvia Brabazon, a lady of great beauty 
and of high art attainments. She refuses him on the sole 
score that he does not know his own mind, and out of 
pique he offers his hand to ill-fated Nellie and marries 


her, thus blasting the future life of his old friend St. John, 
who loves with a Platonic attachment to the last. 


Socially speaking, there is a great gulf fixed between a 
peer of the realm and a dairy-maid, and society perhaps 
will feel revenged at the attempt to bridge it over by the 
termination of the story already indicated. Many of the 
characters are cleverly drawn. The dialogue is never 
rapid, but often sparkling and brilliant, and while we 
admit it is not without considerable fascination, our 
Tegret is that its very grim and gruesome end spoils the 
Pleasure of an otherwise agreeable story. The poet and 
peer is the incarnation of selfishness, while Hubert 
St. John appears the embodiment of true nobility— 
Nature’s noblest work—a gentleman.’ Art society in 
Rome is sketched in brilliant and vivid colours, while 
Mrs. Tullia Whiteside, a lady of distinguished philan- 
thropy, and what is termed “an enlarged mind,” recalls 

ts. Jellaby of Borrioboolagha fame, with the difference 
that whereas the latter was a harmless negative in the 
regeneration of the world, the former was a positive 
agent of evil—the representative of a class that we trust 
may be soon extinct. 





Sunrise. A Story of These Times. By William Black. PartI,, 


Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 


A new vein has here been struck by that veteran, 


explorer for our pleasure, Mr. William Black. Instead of 
the pastorals in ‘Green Pastures,” and the “ yachting 
romances,” to which we have grown to give so glad a 
welcome, ‘‘Sunrise ” would seem to promise us an interest 
of quite another kind. Secret societies are the social 
problem of “these times” with which it essays to deal, 
and the father of the heroine is introduced to us in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, and in the character 
of a political conspirator. Still, he seems scarce “ native 
to the spot ;” and he has, moreover, a house in Curzon 
Street, and a most delightful daughter, who is evidently 
destined to play a heroine’s part in the fullest meaning of 
the word. ‘This fair Hungarian, too, possesses that same 
gift of song which has so often held us captive to her 
English and Scotch sister-heroines, and the old charm 
of description is as manifest in these new scenes as in 
those older and more familiar ones in which Mr. Black 
has literally held his mirror up to Nature for our de- 
lighted benefit. This first part of his new serial gives 
every promise that the story is equal to the reputation 
of the author. 


Three Recruits. By Joseph Hatton. 3 Vols. Hurst & Blackett. 

This is a novel to which it is impossible to do 
justice in a short notice. If we say that the plot 
includes murders both judicial and au naturel, sudden 
deaths and seduction, broils, spies, and detectives, besides 
far more than the orthodox amount of highly coloured 
love and adventure, we should, whilst giving a strictly 
accurate table of contents, be perhaps conveying a some- 
what false impression. For although decidedly sensa- 
tional, “Three Recruits” is certainly superior to the 
ordinary specimens of the blood-and-thunder school. 
The story is cast in the old coaching times, when “ three 
bottle ” men swore by “ Gad’s life,” and poor folks were 


a eineaaee 


hung for sheep-stealing. The dialect of the period is not 


overdone ; indeed the fault, if it be one, would seem 
rather to be the other way. Would nct “he slanged the 
bride ” (ii. 227), for instance, be somewhat of an ana- 
chronism in the way of abuse seventy years ago? This, 
however, by the way. The three recruits are supposed to 
have enlisted in the days when England was suffering 
from the Buonaparte scare. All three return in safety, to 
meet the fortunes which they severally deserve at the 
hands of “ the girls they leave behind them ;” and the 
three volumes in which all their adventures are recorded, 
are written with a good deal of spirit, and make ex- 
ceedingly interesting reading. 

£i Dorado. By Alfred Leigh. 2Vols. Remington & Co. 

Mr. Leigh’s “‘ El Dorado” is a land of visions, peopled 
by a set of sentimental shades, wholly “different to,” as 
he would express it, any beings to be ordinarily met with 
on a habitable globe. The hero is a poet, who all but’ 
starves from choice, but who “cannot die” till he has 
completed “ten books” of an “ Epic” which he is com- 
posing. The heroine in whose arms (his work being at 
last satisfactorily brought to an end) he does die, is a 
high-souled and transcendently lovely maiden to match, 
who on hér side finds she cannot. love a very estimable 
young peer with a rent-roll of 15,000/. a year, whom 
she accordingly jilts for seemingly no better reason than 
that he does possess this “worldly” advantage. There 
is a second heroine, blind and musical, and with her 
birth shrouded in a mystery, which is subsequently dis- . 
pelled by means of papers found in a secret drawer. 
There is also a hardened villain, whom poetical justice 
overtakes through the instrumentality of an ubiquitous 
avenger. This avenger is a farmer, whose daughter the 
villain has wronged, and who is certainly a most remarkable 
character. He not only unearths all the wicked con- 
spirator’s secrets, and finds a “former will” which could 
dispossess him of all his ill-gotten wealth, but, more 


astounding still, he produces the “ proof-sheets ” of sun- 


dry reviews, which, “revised by his own hand,” pene 
him to be the treacherous author of unworthy attacks on, 
his gifted cousin, the poet. The poet’s poverty, however, 


—— 
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continues ; he refuses to benefit by these discoveries, and 
the villain has to be reduced to deserved “ beggary ” by the 
comparatively mild means of a bank failure. Everybody, 
more or less, elects to lead a miserable life from the highest 
possible motives, and we fear we shallincur a share of the 
author’s frequent sneers at “ practical” views of life, if 
we venture to differ from his dictum that “human 
love” is a “wild, fanatical devotion, closely bordering 
on inspiration” (vol. i. 125), or to criticise the various 
modes which he adopts of illustrating this opinion. 
The whole story is pitched in the high falutin’ style, as 
our American cousins would express it, and even school- 
girls indulge “in a passion of a silent strength too deep 
for words” for their fellow-students. ‘‘ El Dorado,” we 
must confess, is not in our opinion to be reached by these 
gymnastic feats of sentimentality. That desirable land, to 
our way of thinking, lies all around us and about us, and 
patient everyday strides over everyday obstacles may help 
one further on the road to it than such fatiguing flights. 
The hero, for instance, we consider, distinctly fails in his 
duty, where he makes a special show of performing it, in 
the act of renouncing his father and his fortune. He could 
have been of use to the one, and have certainly made better 
use of the other than does the villainous cousin who benefits 
by his folly, and whom he persists in “trusting” with a 
weakness bordering on brain disease. The old gentleman, 
too, whom he renounces, and who is depicted as a monster 
of avarice, base enough to make his children’s desertion 
a defensible and even praiseworthy proceeding, would 
seem to have been amenable to influence, since a single 
visit from an old friend suffices to stir his dormant 
susceptibilities to the point of beginning to write a fresh 
will in his son’s favour—a benevolent intention, of which 
sudden death, however, prevents the fulfilment. We 
think the poetical son might have found some scope in 
this “ practical” direction for his elevated theories, but 
he preferred posing in magnanimous poverty, a resolution 
which the author evidently highly approves. It is alto- 
gether a silly book, and dangerous from its very virtues. 
It is pure in intention and refined in expression, but 
there is, unluckily, a point where purity borders on bathos 
and refinement on affectation ; and we have known in- 
stances of people who, overdosed with sentiment, have 
taken reactionary refuge in cynicism. 


MAGAZINES. 


We dealt Jast week fully with the principal article in the 
Edinburgh Review wpon the “ New Parliament,” and need 
add nothing at present!but that the paper seems to have 
attracted more attention than it was really worth. The 
writer of a “ Review of Ritualistic Literature” appears but 
recently to have made discoveries which have been matters 
of common notoriety among ordinary well-informed people 
years ago. Perhaps the most instructive contribution in the 
number is that upon the “ Progress of Mohammedanism in 
China.” There is nothing very improbable in the conver- 
sion of 400,000,000 of imperfect Buddhists to the faith of 
Islam, which might be a step on the way to the adoption of 
Christianity, or to universal conquest. An article on 
“Modern Horseracing” advocates reforms which may save 
the turf from decrepitude. The rest of the contents are 
padding. 

The Quarterly Review is of unusual interest. An article 
upon “ David Hume and his Followers” is in many ways 
very suggestive, and a paper on the “English Flower 
Garden” will be read and admired in every country home, 
and in many a metropolitan circle. A scholarly essay on 
the “ Book of Common Prayer” is written in a higher tone 
of Churchmanship than always characterises The Quarterly. 
As might have been expected, this periodical also deals with 
the Chinese in Central Asia; but'the last three articles in 
the number surpass all the rest in value. One deals with the 
taxation of India, and comes to the very wise conclusion 
that the present surplus ought not to make us over-con- 
fident about even the immediate future of our finance in the 
East. The “Slavonic Menace to Europe” ought to have an 
excellent effect upon public opinion, and the “ Conservative 
Defeat” endeavours, with subtlety and acumen, to explain 
away the result of the General Election. If the explanation 
is not entirely satisfactory, neither can we admit that the 
forecast of coming policy is eminently trustworthy. 


The sturdy Westminster Review is not altogether satisfied 


with the result of the General Election, and, strong in its 


Radicaliprinciples, declares that “a great Party cannot be kept 


together by mere criticism of its opponents, and mere 


glorification of general principles. It is sometimes 

to snatch a victory by this kind of strategy, but in the eyes 
of any man who values the traditions of English political 
life, such a victory would be little less disastrous than a 
defeat.” The other two most interesting articles in the 


number are those upon “Artistic Copyright ” and “ Anima} 


Intelligence,” while the review of the affairs of India and 
“Our Colonial Empire” is exceedingly valuable, and the 
department devoted to contemporary literature fully main- 
tains the credit it has long deserved. 


The Church Quarterly Review slowly developes in doc- 
trine, and in the current number advocates boldly prayers. — 


for the dead, while admitting that there is no such pro- 
nounced opinion on the subject to be found in the Prayer 
Book as would prevent those who object to such petitions 
from using the public Offices. The ablest paper in the 


number is on the “ Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church,” © 


which is intended to show that Ritualists are not aping 


Rome, but are falling back on the primitive Christianity of 


these islands. What were called by a wit “ Anglican 
acrobats,” will be interested in a paper on the “ Ecclesi- 


astical and Liturgical Colours.” But indeed there is hardly 


a line in a very able number which is not in its way exceed- 


ingly instructive. 


We cannot comprehend the appropriateness of the title 
prefixed to the verses to which our particular attention is 


called in the Mineteenth Century. For “ numerable-in- 


numerable” years “ De profundis” has been the keynote of — 


the deepest, the most poignant cry of humanity, the semi- 
articulate expression of the sore entering in of knowledge by 
suffering. We deny the right of even a Poet Laureate to 


prefix it to a Buddhistic rhapsody about a baby. We are 


irreverent enough to assert that such lines from an anony- 


mous contributor would have been rejected. Chaos, not © 
It is a masterly apposition which 


creation, enforms them. 
has placed next M. Renan’s brilliant analysis of “ Notre 
bon Marc-Aurelie,” followed by Mr. Mallock’s demonstration 


that the atheistic school are tending to substitute an ideal 
resting on slavery for the social ideal of Liberalism. The 
most interesting personality of one who is now too little — 


known, “John Donne,” is the subject of a delightful paper by — 
We side with De Quincey and Coleridge — 


Mr. Minto. 
against Dr. Johnson in the dispute as to Donne’s merits. . 


“Dr. Wortle’s School” succeeds “ Reata,” which is con- | 


cluded in Blackwood. As a half-humorous, half-serious 
review of the late elections, “The Reign of Bunkum” will 


be relished by all without respect to party politics. An 


article on M. Tourguénief’s novels sets before us with extra- 
ordinary force the fermentation of dissatisfied minds, and the 
vague, mysterious trouble and dissatisfaction now a 
Russian society. The ambition and future aggressiveness 
Russia are freely discussed in “ Peter the Great and Syri 
and it is pointed out that should England be threatened in 
her command of the roads to India, the strategical bases of 
her action in the Levant should be fixed at Seleucia for the 
defence of the Euphrates Valley, and at Acre for that of the 
Suez Canal. 


“ White Wings” is continued in the Cornhill Magazine; 
with an equally distributed amount of calms in the yachting, 
and obstacles in the course of true love, Stornoway Harbour 
is still not reached. The revival of German literature 1S 
associated with the name of Klopstock, whose powers as 4 
writer of lyrical and patriotic poetry were wasted like an 
impeded river over that dreary marsh entitled “ Messiah.” 


“Vallauris Pottery” is the object of an interesting pilgrim- 


age to the town of the Golden Valley. “Chinese Competi- 
tive Examinations” are treated in a tolerably successful 
attempt to make the subject interesting by a Chinese 
scholar ; but “ Marius Bougeard,” whose mistaken patronage 
of a returned Communist cost him half his nose and n 

lost him his bride, commands our sympathies. There 1s 
more vigour than sound rhythm or rhyme in “ Captain 
Ortis’s Booty.” Mary Robinson can do better. 


“ Adam and Eve” make pleasant approaches to the old 
old story in Zemple Bar, and the “Flight and Chase of a 
Young Lady’s Letter” is breathless and most amusing. 
wasted life of Henri Murger, “poet, platonist, and Bohe- 
mian,” is a theme for several pages of false sentiment, but it 
is a grievous misnomer to call him a “ martyr.” 


_In the Argosy, “ Heron Dyke Mysteries” grow more €x- 
citing, and Johnny Ludlow discloses the hidden springs of 
“ Verena Fontaine’s Temptation.” “Mr. Smith” is a plea- 
sant soufiié, which relieves the tedious twaddle about Nor 
way. Like the Vettifoss, the latter is long but disappointing. 
A Toledan legend is brief and well told. 
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The same legend, by an odd coincidence, is narrated, 
with slight changes and illustrations, in Cassell’s Family 
Magazine. There will be many domestic griefs caused by 
the attempts of amateur carpenters to make an aviary, but 
the womenkind may profit by the essays “How to Make 
Pastry,” and on making our own cheese. The latter papers 
will be most useful in “ Manitoba.” 

The two serials in A// the Year Round \engthen out their 
due proportions. “The Duke’s Children” talk and act 
Trollopese, and “Set in a Silver Sea” waxes even more 
mysterious and melancholy. A Malay legend of “ Bruni” 
is fresh ; and the matrimonial confusion of a “ Wedding 
Nemesis ” is delightfully mixed. “ Folk Lore in Donegal,” with 
its accounts of curative charms, is a valuable contribution 
to the history of superstition. Some of the cures might be 
discovered as articles of faith in the east of London. 

In Cassell’s Magazine of Art, the well-balanced memorial 
of George Cruikshank is concluded. Hubert Herkomer has 
been selected among modern artists, and Michael Angelo 
among the immortals, for monographs and illustrations. 
Kent’s “ Horseguards” is the centrepiece of English secular 
architecture. Mr. Day deals too much in negatives and 
condemnation, just, but not helpful to the sufferers from 
decorative art. An admirable portrait of Longfellow is the 
month’s contribution to the /uzternational Portrait Gallery. 

There is a predominance of somewhat tragic gloom in Zhe 
Theatre cast by “ The Midshipmite,” in which Mr. Clement 
Scott gives the life-history of the poor little fellow, whose 
childish strength could not support the strain of his success 
in “ Pinafore.” The death of Rachel, which follows, with 
only a sketch of a “ Poor Walking Gentleman” inter- 
——_ does not relieve, though it does not heighten the 
gloom. But the poem will be a favourite with reciters, and 
the photograph in the frontispiece is that of a favourite with 
every one. 

The horticultural world will be affrighted by the description 
of “A New Species of Caterpillar Fungus” in Hardwicke’s 
Science Gossif. “Our Mountains,*and How We Came 
by Them,” proves that our Cambrian hills manifest true 
lava-flows from old volcanic centres. 

What ladies most do wish who love fashion is amply pro- 
vided for them in Zhe /ilustrated Household Fournal and 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, wherein appear plates 
of modern costume, patterns, &c., besides a miscellany of 
music, sketches, and biography. A graceful tribute to the 
memory of Adelaide Procter, “pure and pathetic,” is of 
special interest. “The Poems of Hood” are illustrated, but 
not adorned, by Doré’s designs, 

Could the days of our boyhood come again, how we 
should look out for Zhe Union Fack, and hang breathless 
and unmindful of all outer duties over its pages of imaginary 
adventure and tales of real heroism. Mr. Henty has come 
back from the Indian Mutiny, and started in “ coal-mining ” 
with every prospect of a great success. 

The Wheel World suggests Buddhism, but is really 
devoted to collecting and diffusing information useful or 
amusing to bicyclists. Messrs. Etherington deserve the 
thanks of this race of beings. We observe that the 
champion bicyclist wears that look of painful perseverance 
that is apparently peculiar to his species. 

We have received the monthly parts of Canon Farrar’s 
Life of Christ and The New Testament Elementary for 
English Readers. In Part 1V. the Family Physician gives, 
as a notable illustration of Aphasia, the case of the mother- 
in-law of a medical man! 

Under the direction of the Marquis Townshend Social 
Notes treat on many subjects of progress and reform, illus- 
trated with portraits of Sir T. F. Buxton, Mrs. Ellis, 
Handel, and Humboldt.—“ Our Boys” and girls will find 
kind words and much amusement in Young England, which 
passes from grave to gay, and tells the story of “ The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” in most fairy fashion, accompanied 
by mirth-provoking sé/houettes. 

Tinsley’s Magazine is as usual very varied in interest, but 
the brightest contribution to the number appears to be Mr. 
Byron Webber's “ An Accepted Play.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive 
Geography. By Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. (Stanford.)— 
he last pages of the manual were sent in manuscript from 
Zanzibar. Before the first proofs were ready, the young 


author had added his life to the ever-increasing band of 


victims which the explorations of the “ Dark Continent” has 
claimed. Every allowance must therefore be made for a 
work which of all others ought to have been carefully 
revised, but which has not received this at the hands of the 


compiler himself, Moreover, amid the multiplicity of geogra- 
hical textbooks, one written on the old lines requires to 
lop merits peculiar to itself before it can claim even a 
place—far less precedence—among the already existing 
volumes. The present book is, however, in many respects 
unique. Mr. Johnston was not only a geographer of note, who 
had received an admirable training under his distinguished 
father, and the first of the Continental chartographe's 
but one who, by his original explorations in Paraguay, an 
his numerous contributions to his branch of science, had 
proved himself well fitted for undertaking a fresh digest of 
the nature of that now before us. After some lucid remarks 
on the method of preparing a map, he gives a very full history 
of the progress af geographical exploration from the earliest 
up to the latest period, and a sketch of that branch of 
geology known as physical geography, and ethnography. 
This occupies about one third of the book ; the remainder 
is devoted to a brief but ane arranged and, on the whole, 
very satisfactory account of the different countries of the 
five great divisions of the globe. He does not weary us 
with unnecessary details, while the maps and diagrams 
are so numerous that to a great extent they enable the 
reader to dispense with an atlas. Indeed, in few atlases— 
unless those edited by Mr. Johnston and his father—are 
the details given so clearly and with such consideration 
for the student’s time and convenience. It is, of course, next 
to impossible for a work every line of which is a fact to be 
strictly accurate in every particular. Hence, in spite of the 
‘revision which the book has obtained at the hands of two 
friends, Mr. ones work is not free from slips of the pen, 
imperfect in . 
opening up its pages almost at random, we find it stated 
(p. 415) that most of the Danish settlements in Greenland 
were founded by the Moravians. This is far from having 
been the case. Neither is Egedesminde “the residence of 
the Governor of North Greenland :” Godhavn has that 
dubious honour; though the rr is again in error when 
he characterises this place as “the most important fishing 
station on the coast.” It is a decaying hamlet, which for 
years has not, or barely, paid its expenses. We also fear 
that Director Rink would shake his head on being told that 
whalebone forms one of the principal exports of the Green- 
land colonies. It now rarely happens that a whale is 
killed off that coast, and the amount. of whalebone 
despatched from the country was last year only a few 
pounds. Again, at p. 422, we,are told that the Fraser 
River is navigable to Fort Hope. Fort Yale is the limit of 
steamboat navigation, and has been for at least twenty years. 
In any account of British Columbia, we think the modern 
names of Cariboo and Cassiar ought to have been men- 
tioned, as the Fraser diggings have long 7: become merely 
historical. New Westminster, we may add, is sixteen, not 
twelve, miles from the river mouth; and the “ Selish and 
Loucheux” tribes are by no means the chief—(or at all ?)— 
aborigines of the province. We are also of opinion that the 
number of whites in the country is under-estimated, while 
that of the Indians is over-stated, and that the salient 
features of the physical geography of N. W. America might 
have been described more clearly—the importance of the 
Cascade Range not having been sufficiently taken into 
account. The name of Corea (p. 273) is not derived from 
Kaou-le, but from the Japanese Koraz, as has already been 
inted out by a correspondent of the EXAMINER. Neither 
is it accurate to say that the Pitcairn people returned from 
Norfolk Island. Only a part of them did. Udongis given as 
the capital of Cambodia. This was the capital, but in 1866 it 
was removed to Panom-peng, and, we think, has ever since re- 
mained there (p. 191). The information is, however, for the 
most part brought up to a very recent date. The division 
of Zululand is given, and there is a note on the Japanese 
commercial treaty with Corea. The Loochoo difficulty is 
not, however, mentioned, while the account of the Chinese 
province of Zungaria would not lead any one to imagine that 
a part of this is more familiar as Kuldja. But these and 
ther similar inaccuracies or obscurities, though well to be 
weeded out of a student’s textbook, are in reality mere 
trifles, and do not greatly detract from the merits of a volume 
which is infinitely the best of its class with which we are 


acquainted. 


The Library Fournal: Official Organ of the Library 
Associations of 74 merica and of the United Kingdom. 
Vol. V., No. III. (New York and London: Triibner and 
Co.)—The entire question of the longevity of brain-workers 
in relation to other classes of persons is one full of interest. 
Mr. Cornelius Walford contributes a paper on the Longevity 
of Librarians, in which he shows that although librarians 
are decidedly longlived, yet in the comparative ongerey of 
priests, judges, lawyers, doctors, and bankers they stand at 
the bottom of the list. This fact he attributes to overwork, 


ormation, and occasional anachronisms. Thus, | 
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ng a certain age. The contents of this number are 
interesting and varied, aud Pseudonyms and Anonyms are a 
distinctive feature in the publication. 


The Sunday School Gift: a Help to Early Prayer and 
Praise, By the Rey. Charles Bullock, B.D. (Home Words 
Publishing Office. —The sub-title sufficiently explains the 
subject of this little volume, which may be safely placed, by 
parents and teachers, in the hands of those who attend our 
Sunday schools. 


Sketches of Parochial Life and Character. By The Silent 
Member. (E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane.)—A few pages 
from the note-book of one who toiled for nine years in the 
parochial vineyard, in which are many humorous but withal 

ractical remarks on the working of those grand’ British 
institutions, vestries and local boards. Some reforms are 
suggested in taxation, collection of rates, and the relief of 
the poor. As one of the characters in the book says: 
“The Custom-House officer doesn’t call every quarter for 
the duty on each separate article consumed by the occupier. 
Paterfamilias pays the duty when he purchases the goods. 
And so it should be with rent. The landlord should be com- 
pelled to pay the rates, provide water, gas, and everything 
about the house, and to charge the tenant a lump sum. 
And as to the poor, we are determined to ‘ put down’ all 
expense on that score. We would compel every chapel and 
church to provide for the poor of its own district. Instead 
of relieving officers, we would appoint district visitors, and 
instead of clothing blacks in the West Indies, we would 
oblige our ministers to feed the poor at home. We are 
determined to ‘put down’ any further attempt to place 
national obligations on local shoulders. In 1838 the poor 
ratepayer had the expense attending the registration of 
births and deaths imposed upon him; in 1841 vaccination ; 
lunatics in 1844; police, county and borough, in 1856; high- 
ways in 1863; education in 1870; and sanitary reform in 
1872. It is a positive fact, incredible though the statement 
may at first appear, that there are about 20,000 bodies having 
taxing powers in this country preying upon the poor rate- 

ayer.” The Silent Member does not profess to talk, but he 
is a keen observer of character, and writes sensibly and to 
the point. 


Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. Vol. I1.. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The second volume of these memoirs, 
corresponding with the latter half of the second and 
the third volumes of the French edition, contains the 
history of Napoleon from 1805 to May 1, 1808, when 
it terminates very abruptly and with all the signs of 
incompleteness, which show that a subsequent period, quite 
as interesting, might have been treated by the writer in her 
own very graphic style. The contents of this latter volume 
do not, perhaps, equal those of the first in their originality 
and verve ; but they add a great deal of new information on 
that unending subject of inquiry, the character and genius 
of the Emperor, who was at that time in the zenith of his 
prosperity and glory. In all the remarks which relate 
purely to the behaviour and language of Napoleon, and in 
most of those which refer to the fersonnel of his Court, 
Madame de Rémusat charms us at once by the vivid colour- 
ing of her sketches and their obvious truth, and although 
such lighter matter is introduced with almost an apology, 
and as a sort of means of relieving the writer in the in- 
tervals of more serious talk, nine out of every ten readers 
will appreciate the more frivolous part of the work much 
more highly than that which aspires to treat of affairs of 
state or matters of general history. She is much less happy 
when she assumes the ré/e of a serious historian, and still 
more unattractive when she puts on the philosophic garb. 
There are, moreover, passages in the latter part of the work 
which it is barely possible to consider original, such as the 
following, for example, in which, after quoting Napoleon’s 
boast that he could subjugate the world, and his habit of 
attaching to himself young men who were fed with the hope 
of promotion, she is made to add: “In short, these youths, 
summoned so early in life to so important functions, and now 
unoccupied, deceived in their hopes by the curtailment of our 
territory, impatiently champ the bit of their inactivity, and 
constitute not the least troublesome of the difficulties which 
the state of France causes to its present Government.” As 
long, however, as the authoress contents herself with descrip- 
tions of the Court itself, she seems to be quite athome. An 
admirable sketch is that of the grand ceremony adopted by 
Napoleon in imitation of the King of Bavaria, in which, as 
the first ranks of the procession passed by, the Emperor was 
as rs as a child with a new toy, though, after some time 
had elapsed, he began to be most horribly bored, and could 
only be kept on the throne by the utmost exertions of his 
courtiers and attendants, A similar example of impatience is 
afforded in the account of the daily processions at the 


Tuileries and at Malmaison, in which Napoleon could not 
be induced to walk at a reasonably slow pace, while the 
Empress would refuse with equal persistency to hurry, so 
that at some point in the ranks between the Emperor and 
his wife there was sure to be a terrible squeeze and 
confusion owing to the closing up of the files. Be. 
sides the anecdotes relating to the a eae personally, the 
second volume contains a number of sketches of the per- 
sonages who surrounded him, some of which are very piquant 
and amusing. The Empress is described as “never i 

a book and never taking a pen in hand, and yet never 
feeling bored.” She was entirely occupied in’ her two 
pursuits of dressing and buying ; and the amount of clo’ 

and more especially of shawls, which she- bought of the 
Paris dealers baffles even the descriptive powers of Madame 
de Rémusat. M. de Talleyrand occupies a prominent place 
throughout the book, and the best of the other portraits and 
sketches are those of Louis Bonaparte—drawn in very dark 
hues—the Queen Hortense, and Madame de Staél. It is to 
be regretted that none of the actual sayings of Napoleon 
himself did not retain their place in the memory of. the 
writer, in whose original MSS. they must no doubt have 
appeared in great profusion. She says herself, “A faithful 
collection of the observations made by Bonaparte on his own 
conduct, would be a very useful book for many sovereigns or 
for their chief advisers.” No one could have made so good a 
collection as Madame de Rémusat; and yet of the whole 
number only a comparatively small fraction have survived 
to illustrate her narrative here and there like flashes of 
lightning in the midst of a summer day. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. New 
Series, No. XXXVIII. April.—This number opens with a 
paper treating of the nature of the Divine inspiration of 
Scripture, which is followed by valuable articles on the latest 
phase of the Pentateuch question, and Rationalism in the 
Church zv. Rationalism without. The story of the life of 
Gideon Ousley, an Irish missionary, is well told ; and the 
other articles are of solid interest. ig, 


STRAY LEAVES. 


Aicncteicitielaanbicictens 
The Russian literary notes this week are as under :—Some 


of Mr. Boulger’s “ Central Asian Portraits” are being trans- 
lated by the Novoe Vremya. An abridged account of Huth’s 
“Life and Writings of Buckle” appears in the current 
number of the monthly journal De/o. Baker Pacha’s “ War in 
Bulgaria” is being translated by the organ of the Russian 
War Office, Voenni Sbornik. For the benefit of European 
astronomers, the Russian Government has just issued the 
first volume, in French, of the operations of the Observatory 
attached to the University at Kieff. The title is “ Annales 
de Observatoire de Kiew;” the editor, Professor Khandrikoff, 
director of the Observatory. The “Czar’s Bride” is the 
title of M. Politkovsky’s new novel. A telegram from Tiflis 
announces the sudden death there on the 2oth ultimo of 
Archbishop Aivazovsky, brother of the celebrated marine 
painter of the same name. The deceased was renowned as 
a skilled linguist, and the writer of several works concerning 
Armenian literature. M. Kolesoff, one of the largest pub- 
lishers at St. Petersburg, has failed for 80,000 roubles. The 
assets, however, are said to amount to at least 70,000 roubles. 
Pending theexamination of his books, Kolesoff has been lodged 
in the debtor’s prison. State Secretary Hamburger has pre- 
sented his valuable library to the public museum at Moscow. 
A short time ago the Moscow University refused, for want 
of means, to purchase the collection of Slavonic books of 
the late Professor Bodiansky for 3,000 roubles, A dealer in 
secondhand books subsequently acquired for this amount 
the library from the widow, and has already cleared 5,000 
roubles profit by the sale of half the books. 

The Russian journalistic news this week is as follows :— 
The Government has given permission to M. A. A. Astafieff, 
to edit a new musical journal, to be called the Rooski Mooze- 
kaini Vestnik (Russian Musical Mercury). A_ lawsuit 1S 
pending between the Novorossiski Telegraph and the Inter- 
national Telegraphic Agency respecting news supplied to the 
former. As in England, educational journalism does not 
flourish in Russia. Of six representative papers $ 
since 1833, when the first educational newspaper ap ly 
the Pedagogic Fournal only lived two years ; the ploy, Me 
Mercury, four years; the ¥ournal for Parents and Edu- 
cators, seven years ; the 7zacher, nine years ; the Field, two 
years ; and School Life,two years. None of the jo at 
present existing are more than fifteen years old, and all of 
them, more or less, are failures from a financial point 
view. At the recent auction of the two St. Petersb 
newspapers, Zelegraph and Exchange Gazette, the tormer 
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was knocked down to M. Gieroglifoff for 150 roubles (£15), 
and the latter to M. Nikitin for 60 roubles (£6). Both pur- 
chasers are likely to be involved in lawsuits with persons 
having claims on their bargains. 

At a meeting of the Russian Imperial Horticultural Society 
last week a gold medal was presented to Dr. Regel, for his 
valuable work on “The Rearing of Plantsin Rooms.” Regel 
afterwards read a paper on the “ Flora of Turkestan.” 

The returns already received for the Technological Exami- 
nations of the City and Guilds Institute show that over 1,100 
candidates will present themselves for examination at eighty 
centres. This is a very large increase on last year, when 
only 202 were examined. The examinations are to be held 
on the evening of May 12, concurrently with the examination 
of the Science and Art Department on that evening. 

On Wednesday evening next, the 5th instant, Mr. Frederick 
H. Cowen will give, at the St. James’s Hall, a grand perform- 
ance of his dramatic cantata “ The Corsair,” to be followed 
by a short miscellaneous concert. Madame Marie Roze, Mrs. 
Osgood, Madame Antoinette Stirling, Madame Trebelli, Miss 
Cowen, and Messrs. Barton McGuckin, Frederick King, 
Walter Clifford, and Ovide Musin, are to be among the per- 
formers. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish immediately a 
new book by Ascott R. Hope, entitled “ Seven Stories about 
Old Folks and Young Ones.” A common idea runs through 
them all, viz., that of exhibiting young people and old people 
in some natural relations with the purpose of showing that 
they often fail to understand ace other from want of 
sympathy, and that in the case of both it is as true as ever 
that more evil is wrought by want of thought than ever by 
want of heart. 

The following are this week’s German literary notes :— 
Dr. Theodore Kolde, a well-known authority on the history 
of the Reformation, is going to prepare a fresh biography of 
Martin Luther, to be ready for the 4ooth anniversary of 
Luther’s birth on November 10, 1883. The prize given in 
Munich for the best stage-play has been won this year by 
Karl Heigel, with a piece entitled “The Friends.” The 
“Lusiad” of Louis de Camoéns, which was first translated 
into German in 1807 by Friedrich Kiihn and Theodore 
Hell, has been freshly translated by A. E. Wollheim ; it is a 
- matter of opinion, however, whether the new translation is 
an improvement on the old one. A third edition of Wasie- 
lewski’s “ Biography of Robert Schumann ” has just beenfpub- 
lished in Bonn. This demand would seem to promise well for 
Clara Schumann, who is at present engaged in writing her 
husband’s life. Articles have lately been appearing in the 
“Ueber Land und Meer,” on the peculiarities of different 
nations as shown in their languages, and in last week’s 
number, in the article on England, an Englishman’s extreme 
national pride is exemplified by his use of the expression, 
“only a foreigner,” when speaking: of anybody of a different 
nationality. The first number of a AZulidve Museum, which 
is to appear three times a year, has made its appearance in 
Wiesbaden, edited by Dr. Henry Schweitzer ; it is, and will 
be, exclusively devoted to the study of Moliére and his works, 
in order, says the preface, to enable Germans to have a true 
perception of what Moliére was, and of the exact place he 
occupied in French literature. 

Madame Pauline Lucca ended her engagement at the 
Berlin Opera House on Thursday last, and was presented 
with a bracelet by the Emperor ; she has returned to Vienna. 
Madame Norman-Neruda and Mr. Charles Hallé have been 
very successful in Hanover, the former especially having the 
most enthusiastic reception, A new operetta by J. Strauss is 
to be produced shortly in Berlin, it is called Das Spitzentuch 
(the lace handkerchief). On Sunday last a Cyclus of 
Wagner’s compositions was commenced in the Stadt Theatre 
in Hamburg, under the direction of B. Pollini. The per- 
formances will continue until May 8, and consist of the 
following works, “Cola Rienzi,” “ The Flying Dutchman,” 

Tannhauser,” “ Lohengrin,” “Die Meistersinger von 
ae “ Das Rheingold,” “Die Walkiire,” and “ Sieg- 

We understand that the fifth edition of Mr. Barnett 

Smith’s “ Life of Gladstone ” is now in the press, and that the 
third and fourth large editions were entirely exhausted in less 
than three weeks, 
_ Mr. Wyld, the well-known geographical publisher, has 
issued a cheap and excellent map of the United Kingdom, 
Showing by colours the present distribution of the representa- 
tion, The map is improved by the addition of statistics in 
an easily apprehended form, and upon the whole the sheet 
will be found much more easy of reference than even Dod 
and Vacher. 

“From the Rhine to the Nile,” an instructive and 
amusing book of travel, by M. Fortuné du Boisgobey, whose 
oo wey in the Figaro are well known, has just been 

e 


In a letter recently published Sarah Bernhardt pleads ex- 
tenuating circumstances in deserting from the Francaise. 
She dec her resignation was not premeditated, and 
evidently is slightly afflicted with remorse. Paul de Saint 
Victor, one of our most trenchant critics, happily terms her 
recent action as “un cas de vanité galopante.” 1 oy 

M. Bouguereau, President of the Salon Jury, has resigned, 
owing to a misunderstanding with the Administration of the 
Beaux Arts. Hitherto artists behind in their work have 
been granted extra time in sending in, an arrangement 
which caused considerable trouble to the jury. M. Bougue- 
reau and two of his colleagues objected to this rule, and 
hence the cause of their resignation. 

A son of M. Gounod was married on Tuesday last to 
Mdlle. Galland, daughter of a painter of that name, and 
Professor of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. Galland has 
acquired a great reputation as a decorative painter—an art 
which has been considerably neglected for the last half 
century. His contributions to the Museum of Decorative 
Arts have lately been transferred to the Palais de l’Industrie. 

A grand banquet was given last week at the Hétel Con- 
tinental by the subscribers to the Panama Canal to M. 
Lesseps. M. Dalloz, of the Moniteur Universel, proposed 
his health, and mentioned that the first sod of the Canal was 
cut by Madame Lesseps’ daughter—a little girl eight years 
old. ‘In connection with the event he happily quoted a line 
by De Musset :— 

Oi: l’enfant a passé passera bien le pére. 


The Westminster Aquarium is scarcely the place where 
we should expect to find an important invention among the 
shows. Mr. Fleuss has succeeded Captain Webb in the 
whale tank, and demonstrates the success of the ingenious 
diving apparatus which he has patented. By means of 
breathing arrangements connected with a reservoir of 
oxygen protected by his diving dress, he reoxygenates, and 
so breathes over again the original supply of atmospheric 
air in an-unusually capacious helmet. Thus he is indepen- 
dent of communication with the outer air, and can remain 
under water, moving about with an ease unknown to any 
other diver, for above five or even ten hours. The wearer of 
this original diving suit can not onl submarine 
feats unknown before, but he could Keavlcodie enter the gallery 
of a mine filled with choke-damp. We understand that this 
latter application of the clever young sailor’s invention will 
be practically demonstrated during a lecture which Dr. 
Richardson is about to give before the Society of Arts. 

The eleventh exhibition of paintings and drawings at the 
German Athenzeum, Mortimer Street, W., opens to-day, and 
contains many of the best works of famous modern artists. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


Allaooddeen : a Tragedy.—Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Bullock, Rev. Charles. —What do weowe Him? Home Words Office. 

Convict Life. Revised Edition.—Wyman and Sons. 

Daudet, Alphonse.—Kings and Exiles. 3 vols. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, &c., in Western India.—W. H. Allen and Co. 

Francis DeA4k : a Memoir.—MacMillan and Co. 

Holland, Rev. H.—Four Addresses on the Sacrifice of the Cross. Rivingtons. 

Horne, W.—Religious Life and Thought. Williams and Norgate. 

Heuffer, Francis. —Musical Studies. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 

Ker, Rev. William.—Immortality. Elliot Stock. 

Morris, John.—The New Nation. 5 vols. John Morris. 

Smith, W. E.—The Recent Depression of Trade. Triibner and Co. 

Thompson, Kate.—Public Picture Galleries of Europe. Macmillan and Co. 

Tracts for the People.—Penny History of England. Modern Geography. 
History of England. Arithmetic. Self-Education. English Grammar. 
Art of Penmanship. Ward and Lock. £3 

Walker, Annie L.—Hollywood. 3 vols. A. and C. Black, Edinburgh. 

Whitney, Mrs.—Odd or Even, Vol. I. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

Zimmern, A.—Geography for Little Children. Edward Stanford. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay.—s P.M. The Musical Association: C. K. Salaman on “ Music as a 
Profession.” : a 
7”.M. The sosiety of Engineers: ‘‘ The Tay Bridge,” Mr. Graham 
Smith. . 
8 p.m. The Soe Institute: Rev. H. Tomkins, “The Life of 
se 


oseph. . 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ Decoration of Town 

Houses,” Robert W. Edis. z a 

TUESDAY.—3 P.M. — Institution. Lecture on “Wind and Weather, 


. Scott. 
8.30 P.M. The Society of Biblical Archeology. : 4 : 
WepNEspay.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: ‘ Agticultural Experiences,” F. C. 


Morton. é 
THuRSDAY.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: Professor Tyndall, “Light asa Mode 
of Motion.” 
8 p.m. Linnzan Society: Professor Ray Lankester on “‘ The Ex- 

tinct wanes! Suffolk and Antwerp. 
—4P.M. R Botanica’ iety : Lecture. : s ‘ . 
re pbieey reas of Civil Engineers: Student’s Meeting, “ Calais 


Harbour. 
8 p.m. Royal Institution : G. F. Romanes, Esq., on “‘ Mental Evolu- 
t »” 


ion. * * 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Indian Section, “ Agriculture in Southern 
india.” W. Robertson. Se , 

SATURDAY.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : Professor Morley on “Early English 
Dramatists,” 
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Rejected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

Advertisements for insertion in the current week’s ‘* EXAMINER” 
should reach the Office, 136 Strand, not later than Four o'clock on 
Thursday Afternoon. 

The ‘* EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 








JoHN BRINSMEAD AND Son’s Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, namely, The 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and also the Gold Medal of the National 
Academy of France.—18 Wicmore STREET, London, W. 
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deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Lib 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Par 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone Ch 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


THE MULTIPLEX 


IVES FORTY COPIES of CIRCULARS, 
i rocess 


Music, Drawings, Plans, Specifications. This Co : 
been adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the inventor( 
Fellows) £500 for the orivilegs of using it throughout all their D 
a o tedious washing off. Negatives available for years. Full particulars post 
ree. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 24 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. ; 


BILIN WATER. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 


Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 


Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duke oF TECK. 
5 ““ White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879- 
“* Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Tock Sa 
opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being! 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive 
—I have, &c. “Ricnarp J. G. F rs 
Prices : 100 small bottles, 40s.; 50 large bottles, 255. ils in 1s. and 2% 
boxes.—Bilin Water Depét, 27 King Street, Cheapside. 
Retail of all Chemists. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, outist' 
Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the T 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘“‘ Knockabout, are article 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every 

for travelling, post free. ’ 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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NOW READY. 


HOW TO WORK WITH THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.R.S. 


THE FIFTH EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED, 
With roo Plates, price 2ts., strongly bound. 


HARRISON, Pall Mall. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR May, 


1. The Gospel of Evolution. By Dr. Elam. — 
2. International Novelists and Mr. Howells. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. | 
Dr. Littledale’s “ Piain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.” By 
> { Thomas Arnold. 
A Rejoinder. By Dr. Littledale. 
Daltonism. By William Pole, F.R.S. 
Ideas of the Day. By M.A. Doudney, 
The Eleusinian Mysteries. A Study of Religious History. By Frangois 
Lenormant. - 
Miss Lonsdale on Guy’s Hospital. By Dr. Moxon. 


aye & 


3 


STRAHAN & CO., LIMITED, 34 Paternoster Row. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


For MAY 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


De Profundis. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. 

Marc-Auréle. By Ernest Renan. 

Atheism and the Rightsof Man. By W. H. Mallock. 

Modern English Landscape-Painting. By Alfred W. Hunt. 

Penal Servitude. By tne Right Hon. Lord Norton. 

The Ceremonial Use of Flowers: a Sequel. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 

The Pound of Flesh. By Moncure D. Conway. 

-——- and Women: a Reply. By Miss J. H. Clapperton. 

1s n Donne. By William Minto. 

he Pinch of Pove: By James Payn. 

Irish Absenteeism. By H L. Jephson. y 

The Nursing Crisis at Guy’s Hospital. © By Sir William Gull, Bart., M.D. 
(2) By Dr. S. O. Habershon. (3) By Alfred G. Henriques. 

A Conservative View of the Elections. By T. E. Kebbel. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., London. 


Price 1s. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 
; “READ 


THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL : 


AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


** Never came cross such a scathing exposure. . . . 
circulation.”—The Rock. 
An “able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zarl of Chichester. 


Heartily wish it a wide 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


FOR 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for;Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic Spanish 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absoluely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. . 

e¢ NEW Book, containing mew freatise on rearing, price list, 

and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 

game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 

and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 

ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 

autifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Pheasants. 

Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: Maison LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37 Paris. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 166th Time. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy, having been received with the utmost enthusiasm, 
will be repeated every evening at 8.15. 


SHYLOCK, MR. IRVING. PORTIA, MISS ELLEN TERRY. 


MORNING PERFORMANCES of the MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
SATURDAY, May 1 and 8, at 2 o'clock. 


Box Office open from 10 to 5 under the direction of Mr. Joseph Hurst. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 


Angel). —Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No fees. —First time in Eng'and, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 


“HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


efforts of two men (members of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
story of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 
doomed race, and gives a striking picture of life in the far West as descr be1 in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. 














OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 

LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models representing the 

actual places where the incidents were supposed to have occurred. has been 

= by Thomas W. Hall and assistants.—Sandy, a miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
kin ; Nancy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—Special Notice.—As 


the first scene of THE DANITES is essential for the story to be under- 
stood, Mrs. Bateman most respectfully begs the audience to be seated at the 
rise of the curtain, Eight o’clock. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


_——— 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
t OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


Founpvep 1806, 
50 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


EXISTING ASSURANCES cosscecscccccescsvesseseeses £6,023, 350 


INVESTED FUNDS | ..ccecesescsacees Se ccsescosces eee 2,077,215 
ANNUAL INCOME oescccceccccscccsvccssccescocne ‘eee 273,684 
CLAIMS PAID 2. ccccccesecscccccscosecccens tuseeseee 6,296,203 


The Half-Credit System offers the advantage of a Low Premium during the 
early years of life. 

Bonuses to the extent of £ 2,342,000 have already been declared. 

Liberal Surrender Values are granted after payment of 1st year’s Premium. 

Proposals, Pr tuses, and further Information to be obtained at the Head 


Office, or of any of the Agents, 
CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 





CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID oesebecbenteceees bisveck £3,524,000 
AMNUAL REVEMUB 65 06.5 déccues cdbess cicccassccescee . ,000 
POLICIES ISSUED eo © PORE ee scisvice ‘ieeness 4,500,000 

The ASSOCIATION is distinguished by its Special Systems of 


BONUS DISTRIBUTION, 


In Class A.—An Ordinary Life Policy is transformed in a few rs into a 
Paip-up Poticy for the full Sum Assured, with future Bonus AppiTions. 
In Class B.—The Bonuses are applied so as to give the largest possible Benefits 
to those who attain an average time of life. This has resulted in Bonus 
Additions of an amount Unattainable under any other System. 
New Tasve of Repucep Premiums recently adopted, being from 8s. to 12s. 
lower than usual, for every £ 100 with profits. 


AGBiescvece 25 30 35 40 = 45 50 55 60 
PREMIUM .. 375. 425. 478. 555. 678. 828. 1025. 1305. 


THE 41st YEAR CLOSES IN APRIL 1880. 
Previous ENTRANTS WILL SECURE 
TWO YEARS’ BONUS at THe DIVISION OF PROFITS in 188:. 
LONDON : 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 8 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 


<-nxce-eee-eieaeaeencnagtaaaaatinssntetanmiacssatatintinitatacetminpenne tir ensneiitnntiaitin 
HE NEW NATION.—Now ready : Subjects, God 
and Man; the Science of Styne from Noah to Joseph ; from 
Moses to Christ ; Christianity ; Ancient Egypt; the Testimony Bygone 
Humanity, concerning the es of Shem and Ham, conveyed to us in 40 
languages and 200 dialects ; the Distinguishin Mark on each of our Bodies ; 
The New Nation.—29 Paternoster Row, London, also of all Booksellers and 


Librarians, 5 vols., Two Guineas. 
cee cen TI . 

JoHN BRINSMEAD AND SON’s SOSTENENTE PIANOS, with the 
Perfect ‘Check Repeater Action, Patented throughout Europe and America, 
may be obtained on Sale, Hire, or the Three Years’ System, at 18 WiGMore 
Street, London, W. 
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BRAND AND CO.S 
CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLE ApprEss.—No, 11 LirTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES. 

Scientific inion given as to GENUINENESS, PURITY, 

VALUE. — BRYCE-WRIGHT, Mineralogist, go Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 


WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchasesof Rare, EARLY PrinTED, AND CuRIOUS Works, 
Liprary Ebitions of STANDARD AUTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MisceLtLaneous Books. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL, 


IS NOW OPEN. 
The TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES. 
The Contributions of Artists of the Continental Schools. 
Including a Collection of Foreign Water-Colour Drawings on the First Floor. 
Admission, 15. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 
From £5. Carriage Free. 
Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


EMORY EXTRAORDINARY. By 

Correspondence. Particulars post free of Mr. STOKES, Royal 
Polytechnic, 309 Regent Street, London, W. Class on TUESDAY, 3 and 
8.30. ‘‘Stokes on Memory,” by return of post, 14 stamps; Memory Globe, 
14 stamps. 


UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and Azo per 
annum. No. 13is detached. Or both may te to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, Agents to the Estate, 
224 Camden Road, N.W. 


Mss CHARLOTTE GREEN, 80 Upper Glou- 


cester Place, N.W., offers assistance in Literary Work and Correspon- 
dence, or as Reader. Evenings disengaged. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House BuitpinGs, E.C., Lonpon. 











Oxrorp Srreet, W. 


MORE CURES OF COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, AND 
TIGHTNESS OF THE CHEST BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


. 5 From Mr. Fell, Chemist, Dewsbury :— 

“* Having had occasion to use Dr. Locock’s Wafers myself for tightness of 
chest, I found them answer admirably, and I hear the highest eulogium from 
others, who have tried them for Coughs, Asthma, &c.” 

_In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and Rheumatism, they 
give instant relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 14¢., 2s. od., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. per box, by all druggists. 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HE BRITISH MUSEUM will be closed from 


the 1st to the 7th of May, both days inclusive. 


British Museum, EDW. A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 
April 26, 1880, 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


Pie est oad ME. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. : 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


pane! BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 


Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, a: 
Bros. Ivory Works, tr High Street, ede we re 
Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. 























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
HP?P'8’" ST we 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 4 : 
MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, Ft 


Of s7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), se 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which exp 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent), => ~ 


London, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 
1873; and New York, 1853. ee 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE, 7. 


TESTIMONIAL. ‘ad 
“e an. i 1! 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill a 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you haveo) 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfect 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services bay are at li 7 
to use my name, aie “tS ya S, as 1 Ota Se 
‘By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to Ques. er oF 

““G. H. Jones, Esq.” "2 = 








THE Ee, 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE? 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. _ 








mere 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. HL 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters rs s 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad: = | 7” 


weil 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 


Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, i of 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Hour of Danger.— 


Disease commonly comes on with slight symptoms, whic 
neglected, increase in extent, and ually grow erous—a condition 
betrays the grossest remissness—when these Pills, en im acco’ 
their accompanying directions, would not only have checked, but 
the incipient disorder. Patients daily forward details of the most rem 
and instructive cases in which timely attention to Holloway’s 
undoubtedly saved them from severe illness. These Pills act primarily on the 
digestive organs, which they stimulate when slow and imperfect ; a one 
upon the blood, which is thoroughly purified by them, whence is 
general tone they impart, and hele power of subjugating h 


dyspepsia, and nervous complaints. cuts gbegs aii 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 

THE GREAT REMEDY 

FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. = 

HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured . 

+ in a few days by he celebrated abaticine ; ve 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain to ee 
prevent the disease attacking any vital pare —-Seld by all Chemists, at 





















1s. 1}d. and 2s. od. per box. , Camb he 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 188 | 
F R Y ° Ss ee eet 
FRY’s CARACAS COCOA: 
COCOA. A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
« A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 
“ee GUARANTEED PURE. 3 
ae a 
S | Frys cocoA EXTRACT: 
- Cocoa only. i 
Cc OCOA: The a Oil Extracted, ” 





J. 8% FRY and SONS. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. . 
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Orchestral Iron. Frame Piano. —} Pan2,,2°¢, Hamonivm 





on one Keyboard, 


layed separately or in com- 
ination. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piand.—| Pricca'snws so ome 
Orchestral lron Frame Piano. —} A‘ pacers, & 


Church or Drawing-room. 


pe Orch estral Iron Frame Piano. cb Perfect and most simple in 


STEAM FACTORY : 


mechanical arrangement. 


: Supplies the t want of 
WOOD GREEN, N. Orchestral Iron Frame Piano, —} S*ppics the srea 


| this musical age. 


| Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


TT’-ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, nea ee roots, is oe ond instead - blue 
ill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
conilen of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the ‘shoulders, head-ache, 
Soaecionn, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


‘T OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that penduced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. _ It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action, No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel: of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly , an 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
1 Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracraft’s.) 


“CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcula which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘“‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. od. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT’S 


EIN GSTOMN:  DBGOTTO MW. 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 








the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other preparations, has not any unpleasant smell. ; 
RINOSTOR, LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 

Is. 6d. 





RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 
RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. ‘ 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 38. 6d. Wy 6d., and ros. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. . 
RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 
ions, 
RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. c 
HEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 
RH ordinary diet or labour. 

EUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. 7 These Oils are of 
Priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 


; NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 


TIC-SANO is the cure for Ruevmatism, NEURALGIA, Gout, 
Scratica, Graver, Lumpaco, Sick and Nervous HEap- 
ACHE, as proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 
is a vegetable remedy ; can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution with- 
out change of diet. 
is the ORIGINAL SpeciFic for the above complaints ; 


it has been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 


“Undoubted remedy.”—Ciwvil Service Gazette. 

“‘ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
*‘A most wonderful and sure cure.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“ Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 


Court Fexurnal. 
TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the systeni, and $0 


$ off one half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 
Beware of Imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. : 


Prices, 1s. r}d., 28. 3¢., 48. 6d., and 11s. per Bottle. Of all the principal 
Chemists. 





JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents, 


WORDSWORTH’S “COCA” LEAF 


(REGISTERED), 


Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 


Tue never-failing and ific Remedy for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, Sleeplessness, affords Immediate Relief, and in most 








cases effects a permanent Cure, 
Sold only in Bottles, 2s. 9¢., 5s., 115., and 215., of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
6 Sloane Street, London. 


Patentees of the New “‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 


— 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system ion, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and'good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


= ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 


absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 157. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 
ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 





by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forw 


address on a stamped envelope, to DuRRANT 
Porrs, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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568 THE EXAMINER. 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, BE... 


FOUNDED 
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Life Assurance & i a 
Annuity Punds} 2,473,870 


Annual Income . - 541,773 


The Directors are prepared to receive from Local Boards and Corporations applications for Loans upon 
The Society also grant Loans upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Property, Life Interests, 


Reversions. 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


Just ready, price 1s., strongly bound in cloth, 
WARD & LOCK’S 


GUIDE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


INCLUDING 
Six Centuries of English Parliaments, 
The Late Parliament and Public Events, 1873-80, 
The Full Returns of the General Election, 1880, 
Comparison of Votes and Party Results in 1874 and 1880. 


-BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Rules of the House—The Franchises and Electoral Law—List of 
Unsuccessful Candidates. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 


London : WARD, LOCK & -CO,, a seer, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


HE New Edition af Mv: DIE’s Library Circular, containing a 
Complete List of Works of General Interest in History, 
Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, added to the Library from January 1879 
to the Present Time, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage 





free, on application. 


Mudie’s Select Library (Limited), New Oxford Street 
City OFFICE :—2 pan: Street, Cipapate, 


Now Ready, ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S entirely NEW WORK, 


LORD MASKELYNE’S DAUGHTER: 


A STORY OF THE NORTHERN BORDER. 
Also, in the press, A NEW EDITION of 


A«9 aan. 2 UU ART CE. 


Author's Edition, post 8vo. 5s. 


JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 
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F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secre 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 245, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZI 


For May. 
With Illustrations by GzorGe pu Maurier and W. SMALL, 
CONTENTS. 
White Wings : a Yachting Romance. (With an IIlustration.) Chaps 
XXXII. to XXXIV 
From the Cradle. By Frederick Locker. 
Klopstock. 
Plea for Musicians. 
A Pilgrimage to Vallauris. oa 
Marius Bougeard’s Amnesty. The Story of One Good Turn ~< 00 
How a Chinese B.A. was Won. f 
A Seat in the House. Tae 
Captain Ortis’ Booty : a Ballad.. By A. Mary F. Robinson. i 
Mrs. Austin. IIL, IV. V. (With an Illustration:) ‘ag 
Bias 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. — ‘ * 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WOR 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, CHRONICLES — 
OF CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’EstranGe. 2 vols. 215. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of ROYAL WINDSOR. 


W. Hepwortnu Dixon. Second Edition. 8vo., 308. Completing the 


CONVERSATIONS . WITH DISTINGUISHED 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE from 1860 to mee 
the late Nassau W. Sentor. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. 5 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


STS 


THE NEW & POPULAR oul 
POOR ZEPH. By F. W.  Rosinson. — 


**Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


POET AND PEER. By Hamixron: Aip#, author al 


** Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. Depicatep to Lorp Lyrton., 4] 


THREE RECRUITS, AND THE GIRLS_ THEY 


LEFT BEHIND THEM. By JOSEPH HATTON. 3 vols. ee 


FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary: CEcIL ‘Hay, 


Author of ‘‘O_p MypprELton’s Money.” SEcoND EDITION. 3 vols : 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. Raoul 


Author of ‘‘ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. MoLesworTH, author of 


“ Hathercourt Rectory,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week.) 14 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIR GILBIE. By Grorsé 


MacDon ALD, L.LD. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst & 
BLACKETT’s STANDARD LiBRARY. 5 Price 5s. Bound and illustrated. 








Printed for t “the P Peansieeer by i. SPO" [TISWOODE & & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, i 





in the City of London ; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 


in the County of Middlesex.—Sarurpay, May 1, 1880. 





